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THE CRANFORD DOLL-HOUSES 


Miss Elizabeth Gordon when she 

evolved the Cranford doll-houses. 

The field is entirely her own, and 
to one who can discover unbeaten paths 
the world is always willing to give heed. 
Miss Gor- 
don has a 
fine feel- 
ing for 
architec - 
ture, and 
this has 
found ex- 
pression 
in her 
work. 
While 
visiting 
in Eng- 
landafew 
years ago 
she was 
deeply 
impress - 
ed with 
the beau- 
ty of Eng- 
lish coun- 
try- hous- 
es, and 
she deter- 
mined to reproduce one in miniature. It 
was her plan to call the house ‘‘Cranford’’ 
and to dress the dolls afterthe characters 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s story. But when she 
returned to Chicago it was a picturesque 
cottage in Evanston that served as her 
first model. Later she built Mount 
Vernon and Craigie house, wisely 
choosing types that have stood the test 
of time. The beauty of these toy 
structures sooner or later must be felt 


] T was a happy thought that came to 


AN Evanston House 


by the children into whose hands they 
pass, and thus they become more than 
playthings. 

The child who grows familiar through 
‘playing dolls’’ with the stateliness of 
Mount Vernon or the simplicity of the 

Whittier 
home- 
stead will 
hardly 
care, we 
think, 
in later 
years for 
anything 
less than 
the best 
in archi- 
tecture. 
U neon- 
sciously 
she will 
have im- 
bibed the 
right 
point of 
view. 
Miss Gor- 
don is 
building 
for more 
than aday 

The Evanston cottage is a good ex- 
ample of a suburban house. The pro- 
portions are excellent, the broad, low 
roof is well placed, and the hooded door 
has about it a suggestion of an old 
English entrance. The windows are 
striking with their white casements, and 
like all the Cranford windows are 
cleverly executed. The Whittier house 
at Danvers shows simplicity of another 
order. The pointed roof is supported 
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the interior is 
furnished with a 
careful regard to 
artistic detail. 
This house is of 
the severe colon- 
ial type, of which 
Craigie is the 
fine flower. Miss 
Gordon has re- 
produced the 
remodeled Crai- 
gie. The origi- 
nal Longfellow 
house did not 
have piazzas and 
the doorway was 
more elaborate. 
The toy house, 
like the Cam- 
bridge one, is a 
deep cream col- 
or, with dark 
green blinds 
and white trim- 


by columns, and is typical of many New mings. The paneled door has a brass 
England homes. The exterior ispainted knocker, and through the small panes 
a Quaker-gray, which is fitting, while of glass dainty white curtains are visi- 


CRAIGIE HOUSE 
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THE CRANFORD DoLuL-HOUSES 





ble. When 
the front 
ofthehouse 
is removed 
a charming 
interior is 
revealed. 
The rooms 
are fur- 
nished in a 
manner 
typical of 
the later 
eolonial 
per iod. 
The walls 
are hung 
in striped 
or quaintly 
flowered 
papers and 
the furni- 
ture is ap- 
parently 
fine old 


mahogany. There are fireplaces with 
brass andirons, high candelabrum with 
candles, and graceful’ hanging-lamps. 
The four-poster beds will cause a lover 


of the antique 
many envious 


pangs. There 
are three in 
this house, 
and all are cur- 
tained most 
ingeniously. 
In the parlor, 
Mrs. Longfel- 
low sits with 
much dignity 
ina high-back 
chair. She is 
an aristocratic- 
looking _ little 
lady and does 
not unbend to 
visitors. The 
other members 
of the Long- 
fellow family 
may be found 
in the various 


CRAIGIE HousE—INTERIOR FRONT VIEW 


rooms, and are interesting, well-bred 
people. Dinah reigns supreme in a 
blue-tiled kitchen surrounded with every 
convenience, aud is immaculate in white 








CRAIGIE HOUSE 


INTERIOR BacK VIEW 
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Mount VERNON 
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Mount VERNON—INTERIOR 


cap and apron. The house is admirable 
in its color schemes, and will delight 
grown-ups almost as much as children. 


Mount Vernon, while a little smaller, 
is carried out with the same love of 


A CorTTaGEe INTERIOR 


detail and is even more fascinating than 
Craigie. The hall is attractive with 
ivory-white paint, a fine staircase with 
mahogany hand-rail, and a pleasant 
cozy-corner lighted with brass sconces. 
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The parlor has a pale colonial paper in 
a yellow stripe and the furniture is up- 
holstered in blue and yellow. The dolls 
in this room are dressed in costumes 
of the colonial period, Mrs. Washington 
occupying the place of honor. Across 
the hall is a dear little room hung in 
green and furnished in green and old 
rose. A big wing-chair is upholstered 
in chintz and there are some exceedingly 
good pieces of mahogany. 

Miss Gordon has leaned to the colonial 
in her work, but not to the exclusion of 
other styles. A successful venture is a 
one-story bungalow with a single big 
living-room. This is dark green and 
deep red, with a great fireplace and 
ingle-nook, and shows the versatility 
of this talented builder. 

One pleasing feature of the houses is 
that they are so genuine; clapboards 
are clapboards and shingles are 
shingles. There are no shams. Miss 
Gordon does not do the mechanical part 
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herself. A skilful cabinetmaker works 
under her supervision, using seasoned 
wood and sparing no details. In her 
studio-workshop are houses, finished 
and unfinished, furniture in all stages 
of completion, and quantities of dolls. 
The latter are not so interesting as the 
houses. While cleverly costumed, they 
have the fault common to all small 
dolls, and that is that the heads are too 
large for the bodies. When the dolls 
are made especially for Miss Gordon, 
some better medium than china will 
doubtless be found. 

She has fascinating plans for a series 
of houses typical of foreign countries, 
with dolls in national costumes, and 
the reproducing of certain houses in 
books, with character dolls. 

The children whose doll days are not 
over are to be congratulated, for the 
Cranford houses teach many delightful 
lessons and offer the gayest opportuni- 
ties for play. MARGARET EDGEWOOD. 








A WYOMING COTTAGE 


nt have 
re ways 
affair at 
shown 
are in- 
tended to accompany. Certainly few 
have received as much solicitude from 
all concerned—the owner, the architect, 
and the tenants. And it happened in 
this wise. Its owner had two unim- 
proved but eligible village building-lots 
adjoining, and to be true to the lively 
commercial spirit that has built America 
and burlesqued art, that has encouraged 
rent-traps of all sorts, culminating in 
the sky-scraper and Waldorf-Astoria 
aberrations, she conceived the idea of 
erecting two inexpensive cottages, to 
be let or sold as might be, one 
upon each piece of property. But the 
still, small voice of art had gained some 
willing listeners by 1897—the approxi- 
mate date of this building inception; 
and what was rarer then than now, an 


EW houses built for 1 
been as fortunate, in n 
than one, as the tiny 


Wyoming, New Jers 
in the illustrations these notes 


architect was selected from no personal 
considerations, social or business influ- 
ence. The idea was to favor him only 
as he exploited a school of design that 
appealed to those finer senses which 
liberal education and broadened charity 
were slowly but surely developing. 
Once this very same architect would 
have talked in vain about sacrificing the 
commercial side to the art principle; but 
curiously enough the art principle had 
begun to be considered a commercial 
advantage. And it was at last agreed 
that the two lots together were none too 
much setting for even a tiny country 
cottage; though, no doubt, to make such 
a decision for the sake of art and the 
love of one’s fellow-beings will always 
entail a severe strain upon the self-dis- 
cipline of any one in the position of 
either owner or architect, modern theory 
of its commercial value notwithstanding. 

Next came the discussion over the 
plans for the cottage, which ‘outraged 
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the orthodox conception of things 
commercial to an unheard-of degree. 
There should be no veranda. The 
kitchen should be located in the front 


of the house, and the house itself should 


stand sideways to the street. Fancy! 
Available space for a single bedroom on 
the second floor was to be sacrificed to 
the stairease. There was to be an Old 
London shop-window—a puzzle how to 
make open—in the dining-room, and 
two Dutch hoods were to be carried 
across the front and rear elevations. 
Twenty years ago these specifications 
would have received the unqualified con- 
demnation of almost any one intending to 
build a house for: his own occupancy, 
let alone a house for rent; but presto! 
we have changed all that, or as it was 
more tactfully expressed by Disraeli, 
“Other things have happened since 
then.’’ The prospective builder in the 
case before us had seen Princessgate, 
Kastover, Lynn-Regis, and Canterbury 
Keys, four houses after the manner of 
the romantic school, and while these 
designs had provoked enough adverse 
criticism at first, the subsequent homage 


paid them by people who were supposed 
to know a thing or two decided the 
matter. Indeed it was Princessgate that 
first drew the attention and interest of 
the prospective tenants to Wyoming, 
and incidentally to the new cottage 
which was then making good progress 
toward completion. 

The next favorable phase of the case 
was in the tenants themselves. They 
had no vanload of furniture out of the 
storehouse that would be sure to! war 
with the architecture of the cottage, and 
as they could find none they deemed 
suitable to it in any of the great ware- 
houses of New York, they simply had it 
all made to order; and this for a house 
they were merely to hire. I cannot tell 
you how grateful to the architect, used 
to struggling against enormous odds in 
art matters, was this new sign of the 
times. As the average tenant looking 
for a house in the country has not more 
knowledge of furniture in its relation to 
architecture than a child, here was ‘an 
uncommon coincidence. By reason; of 
certain building projects in the heads of 
the new tenants it shortly became nec- 
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THE ENTRANCE TO A WYOMING COTTAGE 


essary for many consultations between essence of good architecture. It was 
them and the architect upon the nicest then, after he had made a mental in- 
points of historic atmosphere—the very ventory of evidences of the unexampled 

thoroughness to which the 
en whole subject of home-build- 
ae ing and home decoration had 
been treated by these astute 
amateurs, that the architect’s 
first enthusiasm was nearly 
turned to alarm. The books 
and magazines to which they 
were subscribers! There was 
THE House BEavuTiFUL of 
Chieago, that not everyone 
in the Atlantic states knows 
about; there were all the 
various New York art peri- 
odicals, the Bates and Guild 
technical publications from 
Boston, which are usually 
confined to the profession, 
besides the best literature 
on home building and fur- 
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A UWyorumng CoUfage | 
Disk Sry Aan | Sin nishing to be found in bound 
7 as books, not to mention the 
magazines on architecture and 
the home published in Eng- 
land, out of which had been 
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LOOKING INTO THE HALL 


selected the most excellent and advanced. to your expectations?’’ the architect 
Therefore, when the question was asked could think of but one comprehensive 
by his client, ‘‘Do my tenants come up adverb for reply, the same that our old 
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stories are eight 
feet six inches 
and eight feet 
respectively, 
The main stair- 
case is ex- 
tremely easy 
and inviting— 
seven inches 








WINDOW IN THE DINING-RooM 


friend Le Moyne used to make express 
so much when he played Cattermole in 
the Private Secretary, namely, ‘‘Be- 
yond!’’ 

_ Under such circumstances it is hardly 
singular that a dozen or more of Cra- 
mer’s high-priced plates were spoiled in 
the endeavor to obtain negatives that 
would pass the examination of such 
competent critics. And while the pho- 
tographer is conscious that they still 
might be improved upon, yet he believes 
they are the best work his photographic 
outfit, which includes a Dallmeyer lens, 
is capable of producing. Larger views 
would undoubtedly lend themselves 
better to reduction by the half-tone 
process. 

In regard to the interiors and mech- 
anism of the cottage there is something 
to be said that may interest the reader 
more than the foregoing has possibly 
succeeded in doing. The two principal 


rise to the 
treads, which 
are nearly 
twelve inches 
wide over all. 
The second 
story contains 
three bed- 
rooms, the nec- 
essary clothes- 
presses, and 
bathroom, etc. 
The third story 
admits of two 
more bedrooms, 
a closet for 
linen, and a 
storeroom for 

trunks. 
A fortune 
awaits the in- 
dividual who shall invent a perfect wall 
plaster, one that is sufficiently hard and 
durable without resonance, one of such 
agreeable texture and color that it may be 
left as worked by the mason or success- 
fully treated with paint, distemper, or 
paper as desired without great trouble or 
expense. Nothing of the kind is now 
upon the market. The walls of this 
Wyoming cottage were originally fin- 
ished in the old-fashioned two-coat work 
—the browning carefully floated to a 
surface. Afterward, at their own ex- 
pense, the tenants had several of the 
rooms papered. The living-room is in 
a rich brown, with a quality in the tone 
that in the absence of a better term I 
shall eall ‘‘depth,’’ without meaning 
exactly ‘‘dark.’? Upon the walls of the 
dining-room there is a glazed tile design 
in blue which seems to harmonize very 
well with the chinaware used for decora- 
tion.” All the pieces of furniture, or 
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THE Livinc-Room 


nearly all, were made to occupy the vari- 
ous spaces in which you see them in the 
illustrations. The half-dull finish suits 
the “possibilities of photographic de- 
lineation, I think, extremely well. The 
chairs and settles have rush seats, and 
the cabinets and tables dull silver knobs 
of oval shape. This sort of furniture 
seems eminently adapted to everyday 
comfort and use, and I do not believe 
there need be any fear of wearing it out 
very shortly, nor of the unexpected 


arrival of a visitor of accumulated 
avoirdupois. 

About casement-sashes, of which this 
cottage has a number, I may say that 
they are never so satisfactory in oper- 
ation as the sliding ones, up and down; 
but in the words of these very intro- 
spective home people I may also ask 
you, ‘‘How else may we obtain that 
degree of sentiment without which is 
life worth the living?’’ 

J. W. DOW. 








NEW YORK LETTER, 


EW YORK is a wonderful place 
for the lover of antique furni- 
ture. It was not so very long 
ago when Boston was the great 

mart for old mahogany furniture, and 
all the china and brass that goes with it. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans were not far behind, and each was 
supposed to be particularly favored by 
its location in enabling the local dealer 
to pick up fine old pieces in the sur- 


rounding country. All this is changed 
now; these cities are still doing a thriv- 
ing business, but the metropolis has 
suddenly forged well to the front. It is 
safe to say there are more stores devoted 
to this trade in New York to-day than 
in all the other cities combined, not 
only along Fourth Avenue between 
Twenty-fourth and Thirtieth streets, 
where there are frequently three or four 
shops of this description to the block, 
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but in all the adjacent streets, in and 
about Union Square, and here and there 
along the great avenues as far north as 
Harlem. 

This does not take into account the 
Fifth Avenue salesrooms, which ante- 
date this remarkable increase, and whose 
prices still continue almost prohibitory. 
Strangely enough, the New York prices 
are generally below those of the smaller 
cities, perhaps owing to the familiar 
law of supply and demand; the very 
number of stores making rivalry and 
competition active. I believe I am safe 
in saying the prices in New York are 
twenty-five per cent cheaper than in 
New Orleans, which is usually con- 
sidered the best place to get things 
worth having for nothing. Yet in New 
Orleans there are not more than five or 
six of these shops, and they doubtless 
are able to keep a very close watch on 
each other’s prices. There is now a 
large factory on Third Avenue which 
turns out ‘‘antiques’’ on the very finest 
of old models by the vanload. Which 
reminds me of a little German cabinet- 
maker whose shop in a basement under 
a beer-saloon bore this legend: ‘‘An- 
tiques made and repaired.’’ As the 
wood is genuine, the workmanship 
thorough, and the finish perfect, these 
replicas are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the originals. The honest shop- 
keepers will tell you ‘‘that is new” or 
‘“‘that is old,’’ but all are not so open- 
minded. I have recently, for example, 
seen a set of dining-chairs which were 
absolutely perfect in every way, but 
which the shopman confessed were new; 
the same day in another store I dis- 
covered the identical chairs, and when 
for curiosity’s sake I inquired whether 
they were replicas, the man assured me 
they were ‘‘genuine antiques.’’ Of 
course, one does not wish to be misin- 
formed, but it is questionable whether 
one would be cheated or not. For a 
collector or a museum, of course, there 
can be but one side to the question— 
such purchasers want the real old chair 
or table without any doubt; but for the 
practical purpose of eating from, sitting 





on, or sleeping in I can see no serious 
objection to the reproductions, always 
provided they are perfect in workman- 
ship, design, and finish. I know this is 
counter to the ideas of all furniture 
lovers, and I qualify it broadly above. 
Many people with this taste cannot 
afford a pure collection; but as they are 
forced to have household furniture, try 
to fit their love of the beautiful old 
pieces with their utilitarian needs. [ 
do so myself. But these are a small 
proportion of the purchasers of antique 
furniture, and the good reproductions 
are so infinitely superior to anything 
else to be had, that I would encourage 
their use to the fullest extent. 


The New York Times Saturday Review 
recently published a few remarks about 
American furniture which are worthy of 
attention. It said: 

‘‘We take up the cudgel for our own 
American furniture. It is generally 
quite as good, if not better, in form, 
and even ornamentation, than is the 
common run of English. Suppose we 
do make our tables, chairs, and other 
things in the ‘Far West.’ We do so 
beeause the rough material and the fur- 
niture factory are contiguous. Despite 
Morris, public taste in England, as far 
as relates to furnishing, is not a whit 
better than in the United States. We 
do not think that our designers are per- 
vaded with German art, as has been 
asserted, and so copy the fads of Berlin. 

‘‘Every day shows that our large 
manufacturers of furniture do not rely 
on their own individual tastes, but em- 
ploy the best talent for the designing of 
the objects they put on the market. 
That abomination, the gold chair, is 
more common in England than in the 
United States. All of us on this side 
of the water appreciate Chippendale and 
Sheraton, and we can make the most 
servile copies of these masters. Michi- 
gan will turn you out Chippendales by 
the carload of you want them. Sheraton 
is common in Omaha. We have the 
imitative faculty strongly developed, 
and in addition, the mechanical skill. 
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FRIEZE IN OLD-BLUE, WITH PINK AND YELLOW ROSES 


Does not some one in England want a 
shipment of American furniture? There 
is no question that for form and dura- 
bility it would find a ready sale in Eng- 
land. There is no use in decrying the 
art movement in the United States. 
That is evident when the commoner 
household objects are examined. The 
progress of the finest art the world has 
known commenced in Greece with the 
designing of a simple lamp. The temple 
followed in due time.’’ 

It is something of a stretch of. lan- 
guage to designate Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale as American, except in the 
sense that the workmanship and raw 
stock are American; but that the Ameri- 
ean taste now demands Sheraton and 
Chippendale by the ‘‘carload’’ is cer- 
tainly encouraging—providing Ameri- 
can ingenuity has not attempted to 
improve the models by adding a few 
hard-putty imitation carvings. I have 
seen such. 


Half the world is decorating now, and 
what a terrible time it is—as in every 
other search, one never finds just the 
right thing but it proves to be six dol- 
larsaroll. I recently went to acountry- 
house where the walls and ceilings 
proved a revelation to me. They were 
white. Of course we have all seen 
white walls, either with no furniture at 
all or in cheaply or badly and inade- 
quately furnished rooms, but this was a 
finished house. There was plenty of 
furniture, and plenty of color. The 


books, pictures, cur- 
tains, and rugs fur- 
nished all the color 
that seemed neces- 
sary; there was no 
appearance of cold- 
ness—none what- 
ever. Of course it 
‘‘only happened,’’ 
as many a good 
thing has done be- 
fore. The owner, 
an architect, was 
wisely waiting for 
his plaster to dry 
thoroughly and his 
house to settle be- 
fore decorating, 
which he has since 
done; but it was to 
me a positive relief. 
We are all so wear- 
ied and jaded by 
this glare of colors, 
by this ceaseless 
striving after blue 
rooms, yellow, red, 
green, and pink 
rooms, that this 
house was like a 
breath of fresh air 
from the pine- 
woods. It seemed 
so natural, so un- 
studied, so clean and 
altogether charming 
and restful. I 
have ever been an 
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advocate of strong color; tints and 
colors that are afraid to proclaim them- 
selves I abominate; but once in a while 
the other extreme, a pure w! wall, 
seems to me very charming. f course 
it requires a colonial setting, which it 
had in the case described, and it will 
not do in a new-looking room or one 
having insufficient furniture and acces- 
sories. Confirming my own ideas, I find 
a certain decorator has lately taken up 
this same scheme; he tells me of two 
different treatments, either which 
seems to me quite charming in its sim- 
plicity and purity. One room has a 
frieze about a yard or four feet deep of 
a reproduced glazed print. 

printed from the original wooden 
blocks, and is simply one mass of roses, 
dahlias, and peonies, with a { leaves 
in vivid old-time green. There is no 
suggestion of stems or stalks, no back- 
ground, but one superb blend of color— 
an old-fashioned nosegay in very truth. 
Over this was placed a cream-white ceil- 
ing, and below the room was paneled 
to the frieze and painted cream-white. 
Nothing to my mind could be more per- 
fect in its way, and nothing more 
thoroughly in keeping with old mahog- 
any furniture. If this wer« dining- 
room, let us imagine the other a 
drawing-room. It has often been re- 
marked in this journal that of all rooms 
to treat satisfactorily the drawing-room 
is the most difficult. It is always next 
to impossible to maintain the dignity 
which the room demands without be- 
coming stilted and forbidding on the 
one hand or bizarre and tri on the 
other. In the room in tion the 
ceiling was white and the walls were hung 
with white moiré paper. Around the 
ceiling, for a frieze, is a loop of broad 
blue ribbon, with a bouquet of pink 
and yellow roses eighteen inches apart 
—in paper, of course; and about the 
surbase and around the casing of all the 
doors and windows a three-inch border 
of the same rich old-blue_ ribbon, 
slightly curved, and also having the 
roses at intervals. Whata relief such 
a room is from all the miserable 
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attempts and efforts we see on every 
hand. I would banish all pictures from 
the room—absolutely not one should 
remain; and hang upon the walls only 
a few old-fashioned gilt mirrors and 
sconces; the furniture should be of the 
severest of colonial types, while the 
warmth and color should come from the 
hangings and rugs and furniture-covers. 
Of course, like all good things, this can - 
be overdone, and the architect above 
referred to did wisely, no doubt, to 
decorate his home; but I should have 
begged just a single room of him in 
white; just one into which one might 
go and rest one’s eyes when thoroughly 
worn out with the kaleidoscope effects 
of our modern houses. 

The New York Journal has entered 
upon the field as an architectural and 
art periodical! The paper has inaugu- 
rated a competition for the best design 
for a fifteen hundred dollar cottage, 
with the prize no less than a free gift of 
the house itself. Competent archi- 
tects are promised as the judges, and 
one or two of the competing designs are 
published every Sunday. When the 
competition closes is not stated, and at 
the present rate it bids fair to run on 
forever. The designs so far reproduced 
are, with one or two exceptions, unmiti- 
gatedly bad and commonplace, most of 
them having the same objection as had 
the majority submitted several years ago 
in The House BEAUTIFUL competition 
for a twenty-five hundred dollar house; 
that is, they cannot be constructed for 
much less than twice the allowed sum. 
Incidentally, almost every week some 
woman in the country sends in a letter 
laying down the law, and thesethe Journal 
inadvertently publishes. When these 
ladies confine themselves to the location 
of the washtubs and of the back-stairs 
in reference to the ice-box, they doubt- 
less speak with authority; but when 
they advocate decorations of neutral 
tints with a gilt-bespangled border, 
and a carpet of light color with pale 
flowers, they should be suppressed, or 
at least their contributions. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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RANCE is as- 
suredly the 
home of the 


smaller arts, 

and when one wishes 

a perfect thing in 

fans or gowns or jew- 

els one turns instinct- 

ively to Paris. There 

the art of the thing 

is more essential than 

the grandeur, and less 

attention is given to brilliancy of effect 

than to harmony. The French under- 

stand the value of delicacy in the treat- 

ment of such things, and they have a 

sense of perspective which prevents 

them from taking an object out of its 

rightful place. It would be impossible 

for a Frenchwoman to cover herself with 

jewels of all kinds and colors, in every 

variety of setting, good, bad, and in- 

different, as many an English dowager 

has done and will continue todo. There 

is a kind of morality in art which the 

French understand and the English too 
frequently violate. 

In jewels, size and brilliancy are the 
only qualities that appeal to the aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon, and the setting he 
requires for them is one that masses 
them into an effect of gorgeousness 
that cannot be overlooked. Necklaces 
of diamonds and ropes of pearls, and 
brooches that are a concentrated mass 
of glitter, are the usual ideal, and any 
grace of treatment in the setting or 


loveliness of color in 
the combinations is 
lost. We are grow- 
ing away from that 
sort of thing a little, 
both here and in Eng- 
land, but it is stilla 
very common failing. 

Yet a few artists 
have appeared who, 
instead of working in 
paints or clay,express 
themselves in gold and jewels. None 
of them has made himself quite so 
famous as René Lalique, whose work, 
in spite of his dislike of dealers and 
exhibitions, has penetrated into other 
countries than his own. He first came 
into public notice in 1894, when he 
offered.a small exhibition at the Salon. 
Before this he had been a pupil at the 
Ecole des Arts Decoratifs, and received 
honorable mention in several competi- 
tions in England. In 1885 he opened 
a studio and gave his entire attention to 
the designing of jewelry. At the ex- 
hibition of 1889 his work was hardly 
noticed, and this is evidence of the im- 
portance of the revolution which he, 
more than any other man, has gradually 
accomplished. The art of designing 
jewelry was almost lost; the thing had 
become a trade rather than a handicraft, 
and even the workmen who manipulated 
the metals were under the severe control 
of the dealer who cared only for his mar- 
ket. The public was of course primarily 
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A BRACELET WITH IRIS 


responsible for this decadence, but there 
was no freedom or spirit in the manu- 
facture. 

When Lalique began to model in 
gold he had to face a situation in 
which there was little sympathy with 
his ambition. The great passion for 
brilliants which had engulfed both the 
Continent and England during the 
Second Empire still continued, and the 
discovery of new mines inaugurated 
another vogue in diamonds. In its 


glitter the setting was of small impor- 


tance, and the beauty of the stones was 
judged merely by weight and brilliancy. 
The greater the display of the stones 
themselves, the larger the mass of them, 
the more complacent was the owner. 





A BRACELET 


It was this love of the hard white 
pebbles that suggested to Massin the 
idea of arranging them in designs, and 
he was the first to set diamonds in forms 
of flowers and aigrettes. The fashion 
for wearing diamonds was so universal 
that it was bound to be followed by a 
reaction, and when the liking for them 
crept into the minds of the newly rich 
and the vulgar, the decay of the fashion 
was begun. It was a revolution of taste 
that gave Lalique his opportunity, and 
he rose to it. Gradually his work found 
recognition, and it is now exhibited 
regularly at the Salon. He strives to 
keep it out of the hands of the dealers 
and sells nothing to those whom he does 
not know. His studio is in a quiet’ and 
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Very few specimens of his work 
are visible even when one visits his 
studio, as nearly every piece is sold 
before it is finished and he works 
largely for special orders. There 
is nothing of the shopkeeper in 
the man or in his environment; 
one feels at once that he is in the 
home of an artist. 

Lalique began life as a painter, 
but he soon found that his special 
talent did not lie in that direction. 
And yet he works in jewels much 
as a painter works with his materi- 
als. One critic has said of him, 
‘‘Never before has a jeweler looked 
upon the metals and gems as noth- 
ing but colors for his palette.”’ 
His schemes are essentially original 
and his sense of proportion is in- 
tuitive, but he is wise enough 
not to ignore the models of the 
ancients—the wonderful jewels of 
Greece and Egypt and the Orient. 
There are traces in his work of 
the study of all these, but there 
is no imitation of any of them. 
He has extraordinary freedom of 
action, confining himself to no one 
method and to no special school of 
design. He combines varying ideas 
of metal-workers dead and gone 
into a result which is essentially 
his own. The power to design and 
execute is his, and he understands, 
probably betterthan any other man, 
what may be done with gold. 

Yet he has a feeling for jewels 
also, and he knows how to give 
each stone its true value and its best 
effect. He never uses them with- 
out making them count. But he 
employs the semiprecious stones 
quite as much as the rarer ones. 
To him a stone is valuable for its 
color rather than for its size, or even 

A Pewpaye its glitter. And he is not afraid of 
color. He makes daring combina- 

sequestered. corner of Paris, and the tionsand justifies them. He uses enamels 
entrance-door bears a very modest brass with delicate art and gives them a new 
plate. One must search him out and  richnessof color. And he changes gold 
understand what he is looking at before into wonderful dull greens and browns 
the artist will show him of his best. and coppers. His materials indeed are 
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as much his means of expression 
as words are to a writer or paints 
to a painter. 

There is enough of the sculptor 
in Lalique to make him do lovely 
things in low-relief, and he is not 
afraid of the human figure. A 
comb for a princess is made of dull 
gray horn which frames a woman’s 
figure leaning against the side and 
holding a great bunch of drooping 
pampas in her hand; and it is all 
done in gold of many colors, em- 
bellished with opals, enamel, and 
ivory. A huge dragonfly in pur- 
ples is constructed of! amethysts, 
its wings of transparent enamel 
lined with veins of many-colored 
gold. In such reproductions of 
insects Lalique makes use of bits 
of onyx, emerald, opal, or any stone 
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A PENDANT IN GREEN AND GOLD 


which will suggest effectively the chang- 
ing metallic beauty of the living 
colors. 

This craftsman does not use the 
methods of the jeweler and he is not in 
sympathy with conventional design. 
Occasionally his creations are too fan- 
tastic, but they always have individu- 
ality, and they show an immense and 
a delicately poetic imagination. 

He has wrought a great change in the 
manufacture of jewelry, as in France 
especially he has become a model for 
many designers. His productions are 
sold in Russia, England, and America, 
and as he works slowly it is impossible 
for him to answer the demands upon 
his time. He refuses to be hampered 
by orders that are too definite, prefer- 
ring to leave his fancy moderately free. 
The only display he allows himself is at 
the Salon, and even there he does not 
show many pieces. 

It is curious to see how much an 
original talent can do even in an art 
like this where materials seem obsti- 

CHAIN AND PENDANT nate and the opportunities limited. 
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A COLLAR ORNAMENT 


Every art seems to fall into a rut now and then from 


which only a great reactionary can lift it. 


For the 


time Lalique has given an impetus to design in 
jewelry, and those who have heard his trumpet will 


not answer an appeal less compelling. 


ELIZABETH BURKE. 








PROTECTING PLANTS IN 


possession of anything like a suc- 
cessful garden, or at least of any- 
thing more than a garden of 


[" ONE is, in time, to come into the 


annuals, he must early master the 
right principles of winter protection, 
as on this alone is based the possibility 
of possessing a fine collection of hardy 
and half-hardy perennials. In our 
northern and western states, the num- 
ber of plants that will safely stand our 
severe and changeable winters is limited 
indeed, and it is important that we add 
to their list by careful and intelligent 
protection all possible varieties. To 
this end let us see what constitutes pro- 
tection and what it is we protect from. 

The general idea of the amateur, and 
of some who have gone sufficiently far 
on the road to professionalism to 
attempt to instruct others, is that cold 
is what we wish to avoid, and it is 
quite common to read in the floral 
department of some magazine or paper, 


A DESIGN IN 
CORNFLOWERS 


WINTER 


that some writer who ought to know 
better thinks sufficient protection should 
be given plants to prevent their freez- 
ing, and that, too, in localities where 
the mercury dances down among the 
zeros for days at a time every winter. 
Now it will not take the thoughtful per- 
son long to realize that no amount of 
protection will keep the ground from 
freezing over and around plants when 
the surrounding soil is frozen for two 
or three feet all around. When one 
stops to consider that the earth in a 
closed outbuilding will be frozen, one 
must wonder what manner of protection 
is meant for plants in the open that is 
to exempt them from the frost-king’s 
reign. Butif it is not entirely to keep 
out the frost, what then is it we seek by 
winter protection? We see that no 
reasonable protection will keep out the 
frost; why, then, do we apply any? 
Simply that, failing to exorcise him 
with means at command, we choose, 
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instead of considering him an 
to bind him to our service and 
to him our choicest and best, 

with boughs and leaves that 

not leave us until he 
charges to the new spring that 
tiptoe to awaken them. 

This, then, is the matter in 
—it is not the freezing tha 
plants, but the sudden thawing that 
takes place when the sun has access to 
the frozen tops and roots. This process 
repeated as often as the weather moder- 
ates during the winter will ruin any but 
the sturdiest plants. The fr enters 
the twigs, leaves, roots, etc., and freez- 
ing and thawing suddenly, the cells are 
ruptured. For this reason we protect in 
various ways, that once frozen the plants 
may remain so, or thaw very gradually; 
for this reason one should not remove 
winter protection in the spring until the 
frost is out of the ground under it. 

Another thing to be guarded against 
is the presence of water around the 
roots, as this is more or less injurious 
to all garden plants, and fatal to many. 
Especially is this the case with hardy 
lilies, tea-roses, peonies, etc. For this 

that the 
tected is 

ground, 


enemy, 
intrust 
covering 
he may 
up his 
comes 


PvE 


nutshell 
injures 


reason it is always well to se« 


earth in the beds to be p1 
higher than the surrounding 
and if not, to add sufficient earth to 
make it so, drawing it well up about the 
stems of plants and rounding it so it 
will shed water. All shrubs should 
have the earth hilled up around them; if, 
however, they are in a little circular plat 
surrounded with sod, do not draw up 
the earth in the bed, leaving a gutter 
around the edge for the water to settle 
in and soak back among the roots, but 
add sufficient earth to raise even the 
outer edge of the bed above the sod, so 
that any water may drain off down the 
grass. Over this litter may be piled to 
a thickness of several inches, and 
covered with anything that will shed 
rain, aS evergreen-boughs boards. 
Tender climbing-roses may | a few 
inches of earth added to the bed and the 
roses laid down and well covered with 
more earth and a protection of leaves 


Ive 


and litter, the whole protected with 
boards arranged to shed the rain. If 
the roses are grown on a porch, where 
the drip from the eaves will shed water 
on the bed, a board laid flat on top so as 
to catch the drip will be sufficient. 
Ample protection for most plants will 
be afforded by turning a box, basket, or 
barrel over them filled with dry leaves. 
Plants that form a new growth of leaves 
in the fall require different treatment 
from those whose foliage dies entirely, 
the sap all returning to the roots; for the 
latter any protection that prevents sud- 
den thawing will do, but more careful 
protection is needed for the other class 
of plants. To place leaves around these 
and allow the rain and wet to settle 
around them invites decay. Of this 
elass of plants, instance the carna- 
tion, hollyhock, spirza filipendula, 
Japanese iris, lilium eandidum, etce., all 
of which carry their foliage through the 
winter, and must be kept as dry as pos- 
sible by banking the soil and covering 
whatever protection is used, in the form 
of leaves, ete., with boards, or some- 
thing that will shed water. For long, 
straight beds, pieces of boards, pointed 
at one end and notched at the top, 
driven into the ground a few feet apart 
as supports for long poles, which in 
turn serve to support corn-stalks, ever- 
green-boughs, ete., will afford good pro- 
tection for iris, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
ete. Pegs driven into the ground be- 
tween and at the ends of rows of plants 
to support boards forming a roof, and 
filled with dry leaves, will give excellent 
protection. Shrubs and roses too large 
to cover should be wrapped with corn- 
stalks or straw, or both, confining 
closely at the top to exclude water, and 
binding with wool twine or other twine; 
bind several times between the top and 
ground, spreading the straw out gradu- 
ally as it nears the bottom, that it may 
shed rain freely, and giving a good 
litter of coarse manure at the roots. 
The cold-frames should receive atten- 
tion at this time, and care should be taken 
that no water may stand in them. If 
this precaution is neglected, a sudden 
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thaw when the ground is frozen may 
fill the bed with water, which, owing to 
the frozen condition of the ground, ean- 
not escape and will freeze into a coat. of 
ice above the plants, if not removed by 
a foree-pump or dipping. For this 
reason it is always best to provide a 
drain in one corner of the hotbed—the 


lowest, if there is a lowest—by digging 
a hole two feet deep and filling with 
broken crockery, stones and gravel on 
top. This will carry off all water that may 
gather by the thawing of a heavy fall of 
snow, which may work its way into the 
beds where rain would not. 
IDA D. BENNETT. 








O article upon the architecture 
N of Fox Point would be either 


fitting or complete which did 
not include at least a brief de- 
scription of the place itself. 

It is located on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, about six miles north of the 
northern limits of the city of Milwaukee, 
where the bluff, which is unusually high, 
recedes from the shore of the lake at 
this point, leaving a beautiful strip of 


meadow-land about an eighth of a mile. 


wide and perhaps two miles in length, 
which is covered in summer with waving 
grasses, is intersected at intervals by 
hedges of low-growing trees, is varied 
in its beauty by huge elms, by an occa- 
sional orchard, and now and then by a 
haystack or the crumbling stone foun- 
dation of a farmer’s or a fisherman’s 
cottage built generations ago. The face 
of the bluff is not a bare bank of clay, 
as is so often the case on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, but is generously 
covered with many kinds of verdure, is 
repeatedly broken in outline by deep 
wooded ravines, and on top is sheltered 


by groves of white birch and beech trees 
and is dotted in profusion with the 
bushes of the hawthorne, whose peculiar 
growth, so suggestive of Japanese train- 
ing, alone marks the place with a dis- 
tinective beauty. 

It is on the top of the bluff that most 
of the summer homes are situated, and 
as one looks down from their verandas 
upon the meadows below, and out upon 
the waters of the lake, Fox Point is seen 
to be peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
of providing a home for man where his 
body and his soul may be refreshed 
during the hot months of summer. 

The pure air, unusually good bathing 
facilities, and the many opportunities 
for interesting walks, climbs, and drives 
make for physical healthfulness; while 
the formation of the land and the shore- 
line, in their various aspects and rela- 
tions to one another, form a natural 
amphitheater where the spirit of man 
may be regaled by some of the happiest 
moods and circumstances of nature. 

The top of the bluff is a vantage- 
ground from which the beauty of the 
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GHEENWOOD 


place can best be seen; the deep ravines 
are natural aisles down which in early 
spring rush torrents of water 

hurrying to clear the way for 


ushers 
dense 
masses of flowers, ferns, and tangled 
underbrush soon to follow; in front and 
below are the meadows of waving grass, 
the stately elm-trees and straight-lined 
hedges; seldom is there lacking a har- 
monic accompaniment in the rhythmic 
swash of the waves breaking upon the 
beach, the music of the lake breezes 
passing through the trees, and the 
melody of many song-birds; while out 
beyond, shimmering with sunlight one 
moment and mottled with cloud-shadows 
another, often enlivened by passing ships 
and fiocks of white-winged gulls, 
stretches the wide expanse of blue water, 
ever paramount in interest. 

An architect would indeed think twice 
before designing a permanent structure 
of man’s handiwork for such surround- 
ings as these, and all the more, perhaps, 
should he shrink from repeating the 
result of his labors. And yet for what 
purpose are such garden-spots of nature 
if not for man’s appreciative u And 








if so used, 
of how much 
more value 
the prob- 
lems involy- 
ed and the 
manner in 
which they 
were solved 
if reported 
beyond local 
ear. 

In _start- 
ing to write 
of the houses 
themselves, 
I find that 
the condi- 
tions impos- 
ed in their 
planning 
and the man- 
ner in which 
those condi- 
tions infliu- 

enced the designs may best be presented 
by the aid of diagrams showing the floor 
plans and the situations of the houses 
upon the property. In fact, reference 
to these diagrams and a brief study of 
them will probably leave little to be 
said regarding the problems presented 
and the raison d’étre of the principal 
features adopted. I shall therefore 
confine myself to only such description 
as seems necessary by way of additional 
explanation, leaving the success of the 
houses, both artistically and practically, 
to be determined by the reader from an 
inspection of the accompanying photo- 
graphs, sketches, and diagrams. 

The property upon which Gheen- 
wood, the summer home of Mr. Her- 
bert Underwood, is built is a rectangular 
strip of land the east side of which is 
upon the bluff facing the lake; the view 
toward the south is open and pleasant, 
that upon the north is thickly wooded, 
while the drive approach is from the 
west. The problem presented was thus, 
in its simplest elements, so to arrange 
the plan that as many as possible of 
the required living-rooms and bedrooms 
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should have an exposure toward 











the lake. It will be seen that 
this was accomplished by adopt- 
ing a long plan and arranging 
the servants’ quarters in a oné- 
story wing toward the north. 
The living-room and main 
verandas were placed toward 
the south and east, and as one 
has no need of a parlor or re- 
ception-room in the country, 
none was incorporated in the 
plan. 

Most of the residents of Fox 
Point take their luncheons and 
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dinners at a central clubhouse, 
thus avoiding much of the 
care of household duties; and as but 
the day’s first repast is served in 
the morning-room at Gheenwood, it was 
thought desirable to have the main 
stairway to the second floor start from 
that room. The morning-room and 
kitchen wing were raised above the level 
of the living-room, partly for esthetic 


reasons, and also that better light might 
be secured for the basement underneath. 
The diagonal manner in which the 
morning and living rooms are joined 
proved to be the most economical in 
arrangement, and was thought to be one 
happily informal in appearance. 

The veranda toward the north was 
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THE CARRIAGE PORCH 
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THE WEsT APPROACH 


incorporated as an out-of-door dining- 
room, and also as a porch sheltered from 
some winds that might prove annoying 
on the main veranda. It will be noticed 
that the entrance to the kitchen wing is on 
the opposite side of the house from that 
of the drive, and is thus removed from 
the public eye; this arrangement also 
secures a frontage upon the lake for the 
porch devoted to servants’ use. The 
north end of the servants’ wing contains 
a laundry and woodshed, approach to 
which from the kitchen may be made 
under cover of the servants’ porch. 

In the second story attention might be 
called to the wooden screen at the west 
side of the opening of the main stair- 
way. The need of some such feature as 
this was felt in the planning of the 
house, that the passageway to the adjoin- 
ing bathroom might be screened from 
the morning-room below, and it has 
been found not only to answer this 
practical requirement, but to add materi- 
ally to the interest and success of the 


second-story hall. The rafters and ceil- 
ing joist in the passage south of it have 
been left exposed. 

All the woodwork of the building, 
including that of the exposed ceiling 
beams of the living and morning rooms 
and the solid timber posts of the ve- 
randa, is of white pine. That of some of 
the bedrooms has been painted a cream- 
white; the balance of the interior wood- 
work is stained with an oil stain, and 
all the exterior woodwork, except the 
window frames and sash (which have 
been painted white) have been treated 
with creosote stain. The interior wall- 
surfaces are rough-plastered and are 
stained with a coat of flat oil stain laid 
on thinly enough to allow the irregular- 
ities of shade in the plaster to show 
through. The exterior wall-surfaces 
are also rough-plastered, a coarse tex- 
ture having been secured by spattering 
on the last coat of cement with a broom. 
The window-sash throughout the build- 
ing are hinged at the side and swing 
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outward, the screens being made to 
swing inward. Windows operated in 
this way can be made perfectly water- 
tight, and in houses intended for sum- 
mer use only, where no storm-sash are 
required, have been found to be thor- 
oughly practicable. 

I have mentioned these many details 
concerning the choice and treatment of 
materials and have dwelt upon the prac- 
tical reasons for the adoption of some 
features of the plans at Gheenwood be- 
cause I am writing for a magazine whose 
purpose is principally to present the 
artistic side of house-planning; and 
since many artistically successful fea. 
tures in a house are the direct outgrowth 
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of practical requirements which" called 
them into being, the practical side of 
house-planying is an inseparable con- 
sideration with the artistic side. In 
fact, in some* respects is it not an un- 
fortunate’ distinction that has been 
drawn between the practical and the 
beautiful in houses, in that the beauti- 
ful is but an extension of the practical 
into higher realms? For as the prac- 
tical in house-planning is the accom- 
plishment of a comfort for the body, 
so is the beautiful the accomplishment 
of a comfort for the soul, and in 
a thorough analysis, the house which is 
entirely practical will be found to be 
indeed the house beautiful. 





THE TREATMENT 


HERE are two ways treating 
sunless rooms. One may cir- 
cumvent their defects or accept 

them. One may adopt a tone of 
coloring which will give an appearance 
of sunshine, a simulated warmth. This 
is the method of the average decorator, 
and is successful in courageous hands, 
but too often fails, and succeeds only in 
being glaring. Or one may reckon 
frankly with the light, and use those 
colors and materials which benefit by 
strong light. These are the tactics of 
the artist, to whom a north light, truth- 
ful and uncompromising, is a necessity. 
One color scheme unites both modes 
of treatment. I have in mind a north 
room turning slightly to the west, so 





OF SUNLESS ROOMS. 


that in the late afternoon it caught just 


a gleam of sunshine. The woodwork 
was ivory-white, the floor a dark one, 
highly polished, with a moquette rug in 
faded grays and pinks. The walls were 
covered with a deep old-pink paper in a 
conventional design of self-color, carried 
straight to the ceiling, where it met a 
heavy ivory-white molding. The ceil- 
ing, rather an elaborate one, with heavy 
moldings, was cream-white. On one 
wall was a charming collection of Bar- 
tolozzi prints in narrow gilt frames, 
and other pictures were water-colors in 
gilt mats, and over the mantel a rosy 
Venetian sunrise in oil. There were for 
bric-A-brac some tall cream-colored jars 
of oriental porcelain, one or two pieces 
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A DEN IN OLIVE AND CRIMSON 


in peachblow-pink, and some gold-em- 


bossed crystal. At the windows hung 
straight curtains of old-pink silk edged 
with tiny tassels, and next the frames 
curtains of frilled cream-colored net. 
The furniture, heavily tufted, and show- 
ing very little wood, was upholstered 
partly in old-pink mohair damask, 
partly in cretonne with a design of mal- 
lows on an éecru ground. Two tables 
and a chair of highly polished mahog- 
any gave a needed ‘relief to so much 
delicate color. 


Another color possible in a north 
room is buff, which is old-fashioned 
enough to be rather unusual. It is a 
capital background for most pictures, 
and if used in combination with brown 
admits of the introduction of brilliant 
blue, a color which, beautiful in itself, 
is rarely successful. Here is a sugges- 
tion for a buff room. The woodwork 
and floor should be dark oak, or else 
painted a warm russet-brown. Cover 
the walls with cartridge-paper in deep 
buff, laying a picture-molding on a line 
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with the tops of the doors, and another 
narrower molding just below the cornice. 
Stud the space between these two mold- 
ings with a stenciled design in bronze. 
At the chimneypiece a narrow shelf for 
bric-a-brac should take the place of the 
lower molding, and the entire space 
below be filled with a mirror framed in 
a flat band of oak or painted wood. The 
metal-work should be wrought iron. For 
the floor have an Axminster or Wilton 
rug in shades of brown, and for window- 
curtains figured India silk in*blue and 
brown and buff. Cover one chair with 
the blue and brown Morris velour, and 
have the other upholstery of russet- 
brown velour or corduroy. Have at 
least one cushion covered with clear 
brilliant blue. The pictures should be 
photographs framed in wide bands of 
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oak or dull gold, showing the grain of 
the wood beneath, and perhaps an oil 
or two showing a bit of woodland or of 
autumnal pasture. Carry out the brown 
tones in some pieces of Doulton, Hun- 
garian faience, or Rookwood. Accentu- 
ate the blue note of curtains and uphol- 
stery with a piece of the plain greenish 
blue Japanese ware, or with some of the 
modern Italian wares. If superstition 
does not forbid, have a great bunch of 
peacock-feathers over the mantel. 

For a north room which is a study or 
library one may use some of the tapes- 
try papers, so beautiful to look at, so 
hopeless as backgrounds. Cover the 
walls to the height of six or seven feet 
with a cartridge-paper in burnt orange. 
About this set a narrow ledge of wood 
stained or painted to match the wood- 
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THE TREATMENT OF SUNLESS Rooms 

















A WINDOW IN A BACHELOR’S DEN 


work of the room, preferably dark oak 
or cherry. Above this again lay a 
tapestry paper in dull tones of olive and 
brown, with some touches of orange and 


red or blue. Finish this at the top with 
rather a heavy molding. At the chim- 
neypiece, break the line of intersection 
of the two papers with a high mirror 
or a set of shelves, rising beyond the 
line. If possible, let the mirror or 
shelves extend to the ceiling, so none of 
the figured paper need be used above 





them. A paneling might take its place. 
Hang the pictures on the plain part of 
the wall, on or below the eye-line. A 
east in ivory-tinted plaster, a brass 
sconce, or photograph-frame will supply 
a needed high light here and there. In 
so somber a room there should be as 
many polished surfaces as possible, and 
it would be well to limit the upholstery 
to a draped couch, with pillows of dull- 
tinted velour squares, with at least one 
covered with plain silk in brilliant red or 
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orange. This color may be repeated in the 
bow! of a lamp, in an occasional piece of 
bric-a-brac standing on the ledge run- 
ning round the room, or in the embroid- 
ery of a bookcase curtain. There should 
be oriental rugs at once dark and bright, 
and in the interest of light, only holland 
shades at the windows. Such a treat- 
ment will be found excellent in a room 
whose light is reflected from the walls 
of opposite buildings. 

A room which frankly acknowledged 
its disabilities was a bachelor’s den. 
The woodwork was painted a rather deep 
olive, the walls papered in a brilliant 
rose-crimson. The ceiling was tinted 
with the same rose-crimson, but many 
shades lighter, and mottled over with 
gold. Then it was divided into rectan- 
gular panels by strips of wood painted 
olive. 

The room was lighted from one end 
by a single low and broad window. On 
either side of it the corners were filled 
in with -triangular closets with leaded 
doors, and shelves beneath, the buffet 
of colonial times. The chimneypiece 
was of wood, with a broad shelf rather 
high up. Above the shelf panelings 
extended to the ceiling. On the oppo- 
site wall was a set of bookshelves ex- 
tending from the top of the room to 
about five feet from the floor. These, 
like the chimneypiece and the closets 
and a settle built at one side of the fire- 
place, were painted olive. On the floor 
was an olive filling, and each of the two 
or three oriental rugs had a suggestion 
of the rose-red of the walls. The 
eushions of the settle were of Morris 
velour in rose-red shades. The divan 
was covered with a rug and had a rug 
hung on the wall behind it. Rose-red 
velveteen upholstered the window-seat 
and the Morris chair, and was used for 
a hanging at the door. There were no 
pictures, but one wall was broken by a 
collection of arms, another by two large 
plaques of Japanese bronze, and a third 
by a cast of the Flying Mercury. On 
the high mantel-shelf was a collection 
of steins, and beneath it hung a monk’s- 





head pipe-rack in greenish plaster. The 
furniture was Flemish oak. 

This was an expensive room, but a 
girl’s sanctum quite as effective cost 
almost nothing. It was a garret room 
with one dormer window. The wood- 
work was white and the walls covered 
with a paper with a pattern of scarlet 
poppies on a cream ground. The floor 
was white and covered with a square of 
rag carpeting woven from rags in differ- 
ent shades of red, with occasional 
dashes of black and white. Turkey-red 
twill draped the window and a cot, which 
served as a divan and was piled with 
cushions of turkey-red embroidered in 
white. A round light-stand, a splint 
rocker, two wooden chairs, and a set of 
bookshelves were painted with sealing- 
wax-red enamel. On a long shelf 
against a background of turkey-red 
were ranged some plates and jugs of 
red and gold Japanese ware, and on one 
wall a number of red-lacquered trays. 

For a sunless bedroom the best choice 
is green in combination with yellow; 
not a deép green, but the soft green of 
the stems of bulbous plants. Light 
green walls and white woodwork, a rug 
of moss-green carpet, and a brass bed- 
stead make a good combination. Then 
one can have chairs and a couch covered 
with yellow and green cretonne, and a 
toilet-table draped with creamy lace 
and yellow ribbons—the deep yellow of 
jonquils. Tables and other chairs may 
be of green wicker, and the chiffonier 
of green oak. 

I have said it requires courage to pro- 
duce artificial sunshine, and very few 
women dare to use one of the deep yel- 
low papers which are now found in the 
market; but in a north room, and in 
combination with dark green furniture, 
and with some judicious touches of 
black, deep yellow is the ideal thing. 
It is delightful for a man’s bedroom—it 
does not lend itself to fripperies; and 
for a dining-room, with the same green 
furniture and plenty of blue china, it is 
perfection. 


ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 


R. HENRY IVES COBB has 
M designed many colonial houses, 

but in none has he reproduced 

more faithfully the spirit of 
the period than in Shorewood, the 
home of Mr. James A. Miller, at Lake 
Forest. 

It is a consistent example of eight- 
eenth-century architecture adapted to 
nineteenth-century life. It has the dig- 
nity of style and the breadth of treat- 
ment characteristic of an age when men 
builded better than they knew, and it 
has the comforts and conveniences made 
necessary by a modern civilization. 

From a purely architectural stand- 
point, the house loses by the dense foli- 


THE HALLWAY 


age which envelops it. The colonial 
type is a formal one, and demands a 
formal setting. Level lawns, prim 
gardens, and precise hedges would have 
surrounded such a mansion a hundred 
years ago. Yet the wonderful tangle of 
green that makes Shorewood a veritable 
summer-bower constitutes one of its 
greatest charms, and is doubtless dearer 
to the owners than miles of orderly 
hedges. In its way it is a triumph of 
landscape gardening. The barren lake 
bluff is restored to the conditions of an 
earlier period; wild flowers and shrubs 
and low underbrush extend to the edge 
of the embankment in a luxuriant 
growth that is almost primeval. It is 
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SHOREWOOD 
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consummate art, inasmuch as no art is 
apparent. pe 

The outlines of the; house are partially 
hidden, but.against the leafy background 
the red-brown fagade is extremely pic- 
turesque. The, beautiful porch is exe- 
cuted with a fine feeling for detail. The 
Ionic columns, divided into groups of 
three, are remarkably pure in design. 
Above the balcony are leaded windows 
supported by graceful pilasters — the 
latter worthy specimens of old-time 
carving. The broad threshold, the gen- 
erous dimensions of hall and living- 
room, speak of a hospitality in keeping 
with the character of the exterior. 

The interior of Shorewood is fur- 
nished in a manner typical of colonial 
days, and while dignified and full of 
reserve, is exceedingly homelike. The 


hall is a harmony of color in golden 


THE DrninG-Room, WITH SPANISH TILES 


wiltigins the rich tones of old mahogany, 
and the sheen of oriental rugs. Long 
bookeases lined with volumes in russet 
leather are part of the decorative 
scheme, and make an agreeable connect- 
ing-link between the color of walls and 
furniture. The woodwork is_ ivory- 
white, with a pleasing introduction of 
mahogany in the stairway. The book- 
eases are white, surmounted with a 
broad shelf of mahogany, upon which 
are placed several good bits of pottery. 
Across windows of leaded glass pale 
yellow curtains are hung, which height- 
en the feeling of sunshine, and even on 
a dull day make this attractive hall seem 
full of brightness. 

The living-room extends the length of 
the house, and has a delightful atmos- 
phere of books, flowers, and rare prints. 
Against walls of green burlap the pic- 
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tures and few pieces of bric-A-brac are 
very effective. The broad mahogany 
shelf of the mantel is continued in the 
bookcases, and prevents the cold white 
of the paint from coming into sharp 
contrast with the dark walls. This isa 
clever touch, and could hear repeating 
in many houses where the white mantel 
isa problem. Simplicity is the key-note 
in this big sunny room. Books in gay 
bindings and the flowers are the bright 
touches in an otherwise subdued color 
scheme. The flowers are very decora- 
tive, and are arranged in manner 
truly Japanese—Japanese in that they 
are not massed and that each leaf and 
stem is given its proper value. Against 
the dull yellow bricks of the hearth a 
great green jar of dogwood-blossoms has 
the character of an old Japanese print. 
Above the mantel a branch of bitter- 


A BEDROOM 


sweet is equally effective, and there 
are other flower studies in the room 
that show a pleasant individuality. 
Mr. Cobb has produced a mantel full of 
colonial beauty. It is not marred by 
any trace of modern ornament, and in its 
severe lines is worthy of John Haywood. 
The andirons of wrought iron are less 
true to the colonial period. The great 
fireplace adds much to the charm of the 
room, and suggests long evenings with 
a book before blazing logs—for Shore- 
wood is a winter as well as a summer 
home. 

There are many rare and valuable 
books in this room, for fine editions 
are a hobby with Mr. Miller, but chief 
interest, perhaps, centers in the prints. 
There are several engravings from the 
best days of this neglected art, among 
them the beautiful old print of Mrs. 
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Siddons as the Tragic Muse and the 
famous portrait of Bossuet. A signed 
sketch by Mauve is hung near the 
mantel, and across the room is a black 
and white by William Hunt. There are 
several prints from the rarer states of 
Seymour Haden’s plates, and an exqui- 
site bit of Venice and another of Am- 
sterdam could display nothing else than 
the sign of the Butterfly. Here, too, 
is Van Dyck’s marvelous etched portrait 
of Snyders, which, though unfinished, 
has never been equaled; and in one 
group in the hall are four etchings by 
Rembrandt, Whistler, Van Dyck, and 
Meryon, which could not be easily 
matched. 

The furniture of the living-room is 
mahogany, upholstered in flowered mate- 
rial in dullcolors. A tea-table of rattan 
and a low book-table heaped with maga- 
zines are modern but not unattractive fea- 
tures. On the polished floor are rugs of 
unusual beauty, and scattered here and 
there are several quaint bits of pottery 
picked up in foreign lands. The ar- 
rangement of the room is admirable and 
very restful. 


House aT Saco, Mg. 
John Calvin Stevens, Architect, Portland, Me, 
From the T-Square Club Exhibition 


The dining-room is a departure from 
colonial lines, but the result is unique 
and in this instance justifiable. The 
walls are hung in burlap of a deep blue, 
and this color is repeated in the rug. 
Spanish tiles are used in this room in a 
highly decorative manner. They are 
wonderful in color—in deep blues and 
greens against ivory-white—and they 
form a complete wainscoting around 
the room, blending effectively into the 
restrained background. In the fireplace 
they are grouped to great advantage—the 
brass of the andirons and hearth ap- 
pointments bringing out all the depth 
and richness of the design. They were un- 
earthed in Seville several years ago, and 
are so hard to find that one is a treasure. 
With the color harmony of the walls, 
the ivory paint and mahogany furniture 
are both striking and picturesque. 


Several good bits of Moorish faience, 
an old Japanese print reflecting the 
tones of the tiles, and a beautiful still 
landscape by Alexander Schilling are 
the sole ornaments 
dining-room. 


in this unusual 


JOHN RIDGWAY. 
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room. Sometimes fine old portraits are hung to 
great advantage in the dining-room, but they 
need a room of noble proportions and a more 
somber color scheme than is desirable in most 
modern homes. Give special prominence to the 
old china. Some of it would be effective on the 
mantel, as you are in doubt about the latter. 
A pair of brass @andlesticks and a few fine old- 
blue plates are all that the mantel needs. Bric- 
a-brae should be absent from the dining-room. 
If you retain the blue rugs, select a plain blue 
portitr2 of denim for the door. We think that 
by banishing red altogether from the room you 
will eventually gain the gratitude of the family. 


What colors and materials would you suggest 
for the furniture, rugs, and draperies? My own 
color scheme is as follows: Hall, moss-green 
walls and portiéres; sitting-room, lighter shade 
of green walls and ceiling, green curtains and 
portiéres, figured for the former, pink silk cur- 
tains for the bay, and green rug with tan and 
pink tones, if possible; smoking-room, red walls 
and rug, with net curtains embroidered in red 
and black; dining-room, walls saffron, cream 
net curtains, golden brown portitres and rug. 
All these roooms are finished in cypress, the 
dining-room wainseoted. Any suggestions you 
ean offer will be gratefully received. 

; SM..a. 


The color scheme you have chosen for your 
Texas house is in many ways a good one. 
Should you select the green striped paper, 
which any good paper-hanger will secure for 
you, we do not advise pink curtains, nor 
pink tones in the rug; rather green with mahog- 
any for the rug and green and ivory for the 
curtains, with porti@res of plain green. Your 
choice of furniture must naturally be guided by 
the climate in which you live. Heavy furniture 
with much upholstery would be quite out of 
place. A few good pieces of mahogany, how- 
ever, would be fitting in hall, and would add 
much to the dignity of your home. The hall is 
like the preface of a book; it indicates what one 
may expect beyond. For the other rooms, with 
the exception of the dining-room, we would 
suggest some of the attractive new willow 
designs, the artistic Raffia pieces, and for the 
den, the quaint Swan furniture. In the dining- 
room, with its strong yellow walls and cypress 
woodwork, we should prefer dark green por- 
titres instead of brown, with furniture in fine 
simple shapes stained green. A row of old-blue 
plates would be charming here. In choosing 
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the furniture to be stained, expensive woods 
need not be considered. Avoid pieces with 
ornamentation. The chairs should be straight 
across the top of back, not finished with the 
usual knobs or points. Most cheap chairs, and, 
alas, many costly ones, have these objection- 
able points; for what reason we have never 
been able to discover, unless it is to interfere 
as much as possible with the serving of the 





I would like to ask your opinion about my 
dining-room. The room is 20 by 16, has one 
window to the east and one to the north, is 
fitted out in quite dark stained oak wood, and 
has olive-green tiles in large mantel and quite a 
large mirror in the mantel and one in the side- 
board. There are two oak beams across the 
ceiling. With one door it opens into a red- 
stained hall and through the other into a brown 
library. The walls are an olive-green like the 
tiles, but rather darker, and it makes the room 
too gloomy, as it has the sun only early in the 
morning. There is a green parlor off the hall 
and library A SUBSCRIBER. 


You have such a good foundation in the 
woodwork and mantel of your dining-room that 
it may be made very attractive by changing the 
color of the walls. If, with the limited light, 
green seems gloomy, choose a warm sunshiny 
yellow—either burlap or paper in a large con- 
ventional pattern in which two shades are 
blended. Use sash-curtains of yellow at the 
two windows, and subdue the general golden 
effect with plain olive-green outer curtains 
hanging from brass rods. This will repeat the 
olive coloring of the tiles. Portitres of the 
same tone would be in harmony. Place jars of 
yellow flowers on the mantel and add a new 
note of color in a few pieces of dull-blue pot- 
tery. 





I would like suggestions for remodeling an 
old house. What is now the dining-room will 
be used as the living-room. Back of these two 
rooms will be the dining-room, with fireplace in 
center of side-wall opposite the library and 
living-room. A five and a half foot panel wain- 
scot will extend around the room, with an old- 
fashioned shell-top cupboard in the wall on the 
same side as the fireplace. A projecting win- 
dow ten feet wide, with a wide seat, will be 
built on the east end of the room. Openings 
into this room from library and living-room are 
six feet wide with sliding-doors in the partitions. 
Cornices will be built in all rooms on the first 
floor. Furniture throughout is largely mahog- 
any, and of exceptional merit. I want to keep 
the woodwork ivory-white enamel. Ceiling I 
would prefer white or cream-white. I desire 
to consider this as the year 1800, and treat this 
house accordingly. How should the walls be 
covered? I do not care to use burlap. I 
would accept a suggestion to use a canvas 
above chair-rail or wainscot and paint thereon. 
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Postal Scales 


Capacity 1 pound by 1-2 ounces. Height3in. Warranted. 




















Tell at a glance the exact cost of postage in cents on 
all mail matter. Beautifully made--very ornamental. 


SENT POSTPAID AT PRICES QUOTED. 


“ PRINCESS” 
No. 1, Silver plate, $3.75 No. 3, Silver plate, $4.00 
No. 2, Seal leather, 2.50 No. 4, Seal leather, 3.00 


MENTION CHOICE OF LEATHER, RED OR DARK BLUE. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO. 


135 8. Clinton Street 
...CHICAGO... 
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BUILDERS OF NATIONS. 


The press reports at the time gave very 
inadequate summaries of the address recently 
delivered before the International Commercial 
Congress, at Philadelphia, by Mr. George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central Railway. Since then the paper 
has been printed as No. 26 of the “Four Track 
Series,” and may be obtained on application. 
As a general exposition of the relationship of 
the railways of America to the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural interests of the 
country, Mr. Daniels’ paper was, so far as I 
have seen, the broadest and most interesting 
discussion that the subject has at any time had. 
No one can read it without having brought 
home to him the marvelous part that the rail- 
ways have played in building up the greatest 
of all nations.—7own Topics, 








‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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A Christmas Gift 


FLEMISH PLATE AND 
CUP RACK 


$2 5 buys this Flemish plate and cup rack direct 
. from the factory, freight prepaid, sent ‘‘on 
approval,” to be returned at our expense if not in every 
way as represented. 

The Tasteful Design of this plate and cup rack gives 
you a thoroughly high-grade article at a low price. It 
is made of the finest quarter-sawed oak, with a rich 
Flemish finish, has brass plate rod, and will hold 8 to 12 
plates and 12cups. Length 39 inches 

We prepay freight to all points east 


Mississippi 
and north of South Carolina; points beyond i 


n equal basis. 


THE CHARLES F. POWERS COMPANY 
89 Mili Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Dining-Room Furniture 


Wecan furnish Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Buffets, Side- 
boards, China Buffets, China Closets, Hangin all Cabinets, 
Plate Racks, Five O’Clock Tea Tables nd for our 
Complete Catalogue. A6. 











A hand-made reproduction of an Antique Dutch 
Chair finished in Flemish Oak, with cane or leather 
seat. Solidly built on the true colonial lines. A 
handsome, dignified and comfortable chair. An 
ornament to any home. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, $7.00. Rush bottom, $3.50 additional. 

Designs and estimates for special furniture fur- 
nished on application. 


W. F. HALSTRICK, 


17 E. Van Buren Street, - CHICAGO 
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I do not depend on decorative side-walls in 
this instance to produce a beautiful interior. 
D. 


Inasmuch as a)jl the rooms on the lower floor 
when thrown open are seen from the halls, we 
would favor a general color scheme that treats 
each room as a part of a whole. The hall 
paneled in white is already determined on, and 
therefore need not be considered. Beginning 
with the parlor on the left, with its white wood- 
work and unusually fine mantel, we would sug- 
gest a white and yellow wall-covering; either 
a colonial stripe in heavy satin paper or some 
silk and linen stuff with a colonial design in 
white on a yellow ground. ‘The garland design 
in the mantel could be taken as a motive. The 
wall-eovering should meet the cornice — no 
frieze being required. As the rooms through- 
out the house are low-studded, a better effect 
will be gained by doing away with friezes 
altogether. Your preference for a cream- 
colored ceiling is quite in harmony here. Brass 
should be the metal used in this room. Oval 
brass knobs should be used for the doors, brass 
andirons in the fireplace, and curtains of yellow 
or yellow and white looped back with old- 
fashioned brass rosettes. THE House Berav- 
TIFUL usually advises curtains on brass rods 
hanging straight from top of window to the 
sill, but in this ease the curtains will be more 
effective if the colonial mode is closely followed. 

We would like to see all pictures and bric-a- 
brace banished from this room. The mantel 
surmounted by the old gilt mirror needs no 
ornaments save the astral lamps now in the 
dining-room and a pair of fine candlesticks. 
Two more mirrors, placed in this case perpen- 
dicularly, could be used to advantage, and 
brass sconces would make an attractive touch. 
With the mahogany furniture, which seems to 
be exceptionally good, this room treated in the 
manner indicated would be very dignified and 
thoroughly in keeping with the date you have 
in view. 

Coming to the living-room, which with the 
proposed alteration makes it almost a part of 
the hall, a plain yellow is now advised; a 
deeper, duller, more mellow tone than that of 
the parlor. This would give a feeling of sun- 
shine to the room, which we note has windows 
only on one side, and would lead up to the 
library, which would be charming in deep 
pomegranate shades running into copper. 
Keeping the living-room now in mind, strong 
green is suggested to tone down the yellow, and 
do away with what would otherwise be a too 
yellow effect. Use green in the upholstering, 
and combine green with yellow in the curtains. 
The ceiling should be a deep cream, merging 
into yellow. 


Turning to the library and selecting the 
scheme suggested, we prefer that the ceiling 
should repeat the palest tint in the paper. 
Some of the new tapestry and brocade papers 
combine these colors beautifully, and reproduce 
the styles of the period under consideration. 
Copper should be the metal used here—copper 
knobs for the doors, hearth appointments of 
copper, and if possible a copper lamp. 














‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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As the dining-room is paneled to the height 
of five and a half feet, there is comparatively a 
small expanse of wall to be covered. We would 
choose a fine strong green. As you do not care 
for burlap, paper or painted canvas could be 
substituted. The pewter mugs and old china, 
which this attractive house seems particularly 
rich in, would be very decorative against the 
green. If the wide window-seat is to be 
cushioned, cotton stuffs of green in which 
yellow and copper colors are blended would be 
harmonious and help bind the tones of the 
rooms together. 


In the den, a pictorial paper, modeled on the 
old English ones, would be gay and pleasing— 
a hunting-secene, for instance. The old guns, 
powder-horns, ete., would find a fitting place 
here. 


The question of lights in the house seems to 
us an important one. Candles throughout the 
house would be ideal but perhaps not practical 
and certainly expensive. Lamp-light is always 
good, provided artistic lamps are secured. 
New York antique dealers have adapted the old 
astral lamps for kerosene, and these would be 
very appropriate. With so much white wood, 
gas and electric lights would be too garish. 

No mention is made of the floors, but we 
indorse hardwood in all the rooms, with rugs. 
In the hall, above the high paneling, a land- 
scape paper with trees would be in keeping. 
The bedrooms opening from this hall would 
offer scope for delightful treatment. The 
papers of a hundred years ago are now faith- 
fully reproduced, and are particularly fitting for 
chambers. Cotton stuffs in chintz and prints 
come in quaint basket designs, climbing-rose 
patterns, and flower garlands. 

In regard to the woodwork we would suggest 
the colonial, or as architects usually call it, the 
Duteh door in place of the folding-door. This 
may be opened, closed, or a charming effect 
gained by closing the lower half and opening 
the upper division. It should fasten with big 
oval knobs. 





Will you kindly make some suggestions 
about colors to be used on lower floor of our 
house? The hall and dining-room have red oak 
hardwood floors. The living-room and library 
have pine floors and will be carpeted. The 
woodwork is white oak, hard oil finish. In the 
living-room there is a golden oak mantel with 
oval mirror. In this room will be an ebony 
piano, three oak rockers, one cushioned with 
green velour, one chair of green broeatelle, one 
divan of green velvet and damask, an oak 
table; in the library will be a rose-colored 
couch; in dining-room, oak table and chairs. 
Would you advise papering all of these rooms 
alike? I am fond of a green paper of a pretty 
shade, or a blue or rose color, but do not like 
many of the reds now to be had in paper. 
What color in window-shades would you use all 
over the house?’ Where would you put the 
picture-molding in these rooms? The rooms 
are nine and one-third feet high. C. 8. J. 


HROUGH the reproduction of a famous house 
i an intelligent and alert child may gain an 

intimate knowledge of the architecture, deco- 
ration and costuming of the period represented, 
and this is the kind of knowledge that is never for- 
gotten. In making the CRANFORD DOLL-HOUSES 
these thoughts have’ always been in mind, The 
Houses are well made, and may be had furnished 
or unfurnished. Particular attention is given to 
reproducing Houses of Historical interest. 
In addition to the Houses the Company makes 
Furniture—dainty Bedroom Sets with toilet tables, 
Chintz Chairs and Four-poster Beds, Mahogany 
Dining-room Sets and complete Furnishings for 
Kitchens and Bath-rooms, 
Circulars and Photographs will be sent on request, 


ADDRESS 


CRANFORD DOLL-HOUSES, Room 938 Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Inasmuch as you have furniture which you 
wish to use in living-room and library, carpets 
and paper should be planned accordingly. 
Green would be effective on walls for living- 
room and green and rose in the library. With 
this color scheme the floors should be carpeted 
alike in plain green. The dining-room would 
be pleasant papered in gobelin blue, and this 
would harmonize with the oak furniture. 
Relieve the blue with deep yellow. In their 
season, place jars of yellow flowers in this 
room. In winter a bowl of dull blue filled with 
oranges would add a touch of interest. Curtain 
the big western window with blue denim hung 
on a brass rod and falling to edge of sill, with a 
sash-eurtain of colonial net. In the hall use a 
large figured paper in two colors. Some of the 
new tapestry papers show a beautiful blending 
of tones—green and old blues, green and claret, 
green and mahogany. If you do not care for 
red, the green and blue effect could be chosen, 
and would be in accord with dining-room and 
living-room. A paper -seen recently had a 
strong design in blue grapes and green leaves, 
and is very harmonious. Window-shades like 
the green slate of the second story, or like the 
gray of the field stone, could be selected; the 
former would doubtless be more in keeping 
with the furnishings of the house. Many east- 
ern houses have two sets of shades, the out- 
side ones chosen for the best effects from 
the exterior and the inside ones blending 
with the color scheme of each room. This is 
an expensive method, however, and shuts out 
air in warm weather. With rooms nine and 
one-third feet high, the moldings should be 
placed at top of wall and there should be no 
frieze. 


Will you kindly give full directions for 
covering walls of my sitting-room with burlap? 
I shall put it on myself, with a man to help me. 
The walls are finished with rough plaster. Will 
they need to be smoothed over? and should 
burlap be pasted on or tacked? I shall finish with 
molding at top, and would like you to tell me 
what kind of molding to use. Room has hard 
pine finish. R. R. C. 


Unless you have a skilled workman we fear 
you will have difficulty with your burlap. The 
rough plaster wil! be no hindrance to either the 
tacking or the pasting of the material. We 
think you will get better results by pasting the 
burlap on. If possible, secure material that 
has been prepared especially for wall-covering. 
This has been ‘“‘sized,’’ and ordinary paste 
with one part strong glue will make it adhere 
firmly. The edges should meet exactly, and 
not lap. If you decide to tack it, the edges 
may be treated differently. They may meet, 
with a row of tacks on either side, or lap an 
inch so that the fastening may pierce both 
thicknesses. Copper, brass, or black tacks may 
be used. We think you will gain in the end 
by placing the work in the hands of a trained 
paper-hanger. Use a wide molding like the 
woodwork in the room. 
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I wish to ask you for suggestions as to the 
wall decorations and window-hangings for the 
following three rooms: A large reception-hall 
19 by 23, having a bay with five south windows. 
The door from the street opens directly into 
this room, and the stairs go up from it. The 
ceiling is beamed in oak and the staircase is 
white, with oak treads and rail, having a hall- 
seat of oak. The woodwork in the room is white 
and the floor is of oak; we have for the furnish- 
ing several good pieces of mahogany with which 
we hope to carry out the colonial idea. Back of 
this room and opening into it with an arch, is 
the dining-room, 14 by 19, having two long west 
windows and one north window. The wood- 
work in this room will be of Georgia pine, the 
floor oak, and the furnishings all of oak. On 
the east side of the wall, opening from it with a 
single door, is the library, 17 by 24, which has 
one high east window and a bay containing five 
south windows. The floor will not be of hard- 
wood, and the covering is not yet decided upon. 
The woodwork in the room is white and the 
bookeases are mahogany. It also contains a 
fireplace with an old-fashioned white marble 
mantel. Can you suggest something as to the 
treatment of this mantel? The ceilings in all 
the rooms are about nine and one-half feet high. 
We have thought of doing the library in green, 
which would look well with the mahogany, but 
have not fully decided. What do you think 
of this idea? M. B. B. 


For your recoption-hall with white woodwork 
and oak details we think that gobelin blue 
would be most effective; either a plain stuff, or 
if you wish to carry out the colonial idea, a 
Knickerbocker stripe in two shades. The win- 
dows should have sash-curtains of colonial net, 
with outer draperies of blue brocaded material, 
hanging from brass rods to the edge of sill. 
Green burlap or heavy paper would be harmoni- 
ous with your mahogany furniture in the library. 
The mantel could be painted ivory-white like 
the woodwork. Several coats of paint would be 
necessary to take away the cold look of the 
marble. A shelf of wood fitted perfectly to the 
marble and covered with green burlap, the color 
of the walls, and held in place by immense 
copper or brass headed nails, would make a 
decorative setting for a few good pieces of pot- 
tery and odd bits of copper and brass. The 
andirons and hearth appointments should be of 
brass and the door-knobs of that metal. The 
windows in this room should be treated like the 
ones in the hall, only the hangings should have 
dashes of yellow to relieve a too green effect. 
A golden brown scheme in the dining-room 
would be charming with the oak, and would 
make an excellent background for old-blue 
china. A little yellow could be introduced to 
advantage in this room. 


_ We should like to ask your advice in select- 
ing colors for the rooms on the first floor of a 
new house. The woodwork of the living-room 
is to be whitewood, stained green. All other 
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woodwork is to be painted white, except the 
hand-rail of the stairs, which is to be birch, 
stained mahogany. The floors of the house 
throughout are to be hard pine, varnished and 
rubbed down. The walls of the hall, living- 
room, and dining-room are to be rough plaster, 
and we had thought of making those of both 
hall and living-room green. The reception- 
room is to be papered, and on account of its 
northern exposure, we thought that a plain dark 
red paper would look well, especially as the 
pictures to be hung in this room are water- 
colors, framed in gilt. The furniture is mahog- 
any, as is also that of hall and living-room. 
The room that troubles us is the dining- 
room. There is to be no wainscoting, the 
plastered walls extending from the ceiling to 
within eight inches of the floor. The mantel 
and woodwork are of the simplest design pos- 
sible. The furniture to be used is table, six 
chairs, buffet china-closet, and serving-table, 
of simple design in natural-colored oak, dull 
finish. Should a chair-rail be used in this 
room? I have one large and a dozen medium 
sized rabbit plates from the Dedham Pottery, 
which I should like to use for decoration in the 
dining-room. M. 8. W. 


We fear you would be disappointed in the 
red paper should you select it for your north 
room. Red absorbs light, and therefore pro- 
duces a dark effect. This is particularly notice- 
able at night, when it is almost impossible to 
light up a red room. Under some cireum- 
stances red is charming. In a room flooded 
with sunshine it gives a feeling of warmth and 
coziness. For your reception-room we would 
suggest a yellow—a deep mellow tone, with a 
paler tint for ceiling. This would be attract- 
ive with the white woodwork and old mahog- 
any furniture. Tone down the yellow with 
touches of green, and repeat this color in your 
new upholstery. We should not advise hanging 
oil-paintings on a yellow background, but 
water-colors with broad mats and narrow 
frames of gold would be very attractive. Your 
idea of a brown dining-room is a good one, and 
if the plaster can be given a real golden tone it 
would not look muddy. A chair-rail would im- 
prove the room, and brown burlap, a shade 
deeper than the plaster, placed between the 
eight-inch basebcard and the rail, would add 
much to the livable qualities of the place. The 
blue rabbit plates would find a fitting back- 
ground here and would introduce a pleasant 
note of color. We are glad that the mantel is 
simple; the room gains decidedly by this fact. 





Can you tell me of a standard china pattern 
in green and white, in china of medium weight 
and price? I should like something correspond- 
ing, in a way, to the onion pattern in blue and 
white—one that can be replaced, if broken, 
piece by piece. Following you will find a de- 
scription of several rooms for which I should like 
you to suggest a color scheme. In all of them 
the floors are of hardwood; the ceilings are 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











eleven feet high, the moldings are movable, and 
the woodwork is painted. In the living-room 
the walls are of green, bright and soft; the 
woodwork is white enamel; the furniture is 
mahogany, and the rugs are large Bokhara. In 
the. hall and dining-room the furniture is 
mahogany, and I would like suggestions for 
walls, ceiling, paint, and color of rugs. In the 
library the furniture is golden oak, except the 
bookeases, which are like woodwork. 

A. M’K. 


There is no pattern in green china like the 
onion design in blue, but there are several new 
styles of green tableware that are moderate in 
price and may be considered standard, as 
pieces may be replaced as broken. One follows 
closely on colonial lines, with a narrow border 
of green, and is very pretty. The other has an 
‘all-over’ design in green, and is excellent in 
shape. They may be ordered by the set or 
otherwise. 


The question of paints seems to us to be of 
first importance in considering your house. As 
the living-room has white woodwork, we would 
suggest the use of ivory-white paint in the hall, 
with the hand-rail of the staircase stained 
mahogany. With your fine old furniture you 
would thus have quite a colonial effect. The 
paint in library and dining-room should be 
alike. A dark green would be good and would 
harmonize better with your mahogany furniture 
than brown or red paints. Unless the oak fur- 
niture in library is exceptionally good in color, 
stain it green. Hang the walls with golden 
brown burlap and make the room a green and 
brown one. Keep the Braun photographs and 
etchings here, but place the water-colors some- 
where else. Do not have much bric-a-brac in 
the room. A Grueby vase, a few pieces of old 
copper and brass would add distinction. Use 
a big metal jar of Russian make for a waste- 
basket, and a smaller one for yellow flowers. 
Curtains of brown and green would be effective, 
but should be kept drawn back so as to give 
full value to the leaded panes. Rugs should 
harmonize with the colors suggested, and the 
ceiling should be a lighter tone than the burlap. 
The molding should be stained or painted the 
same color as woodwork. 

Yellow seems a natura step from the goluen 
browns of the library, and would be pleasing 
with the furniture, but would not be a fine 
background for your old portraits and other oil- 
pictures; so if the dining-room is to contain 
your art treasures, consider them in selecting 
the wallpaper. If your hall is large enough 
to take the pictures with good effect, hang them 
there against a plain mulberry or claret paper. 
If you desire to keep them in the dining-room, 
use the color there. In that case select for the 
hall a paper in large design in green and ivory- 
white. The rugs throughout the rooms should 
be chosen with the respective color schemes in 
mind. With the mulberry paper use a pinkish 
ceiling. 


I am moving into a hotel, and would like 
suggestions as to the decorating and furnishing 
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of two adjoining rooms, namely, parlor, 15 by 
15 feet, and bedroom, 1444 by 15 feet. The 
parlor has two windows to the west and one to 
the north. There are two single doors, one 
leading into the hall and one leading into the 
bedroom; also an old-fashioned iron grate and 
mantel, which will have to remain as they are. 
The bedroom has two windows to the north. 
There are two single doors, one leading into 
the hall, the other into a closet, besides the one 
leading into the parlor. Between the windows 
there is an iron open fireplace. Both floors are 
to be covered with matting. I would like 
mahogany furniture for my parlor, as my piano, 
writing-desk, tea-table, and some chairs are 
mahogany. I also have some very nice white 
lace curtains. I have thought of having my 
parlor in yellow and my bedroom in red, with 
white or light-colored furniture. Both rooms 
are shaded by trees, and are quite dark ard 
cheerless, especially the bedroom. F. H. H. 


*For your bedroom, with the limited light,‘a 
sunshiny yellow would be a gcod color; for the 
parlor, plain green or a green paper in a colonial 
design would be effective. As you have so 
many mahogany pieces, we think that you 
would find the red walls you have in mind 
rather harsh. Yellow could be used instead of 
green in this room and green substituted for the 
yellow in the bedroom, but the latter room, in 
that cease, would appear much darker. As no 
mention is made of the woodwork of either 
room, it is impossible to advise definitely about 
the furniture, beyond the suggestion to keep all 
the parlor furniture in mahogany, as you have 
made such a good beginning in that line. 

In the bedroom, if you’ have woodwork 
painted white, mahogany is again the wisest 
choice. The andirons should be brass, and 
eandlesticks of that metal should be on the 
mantel. Sheer muslin curtains on brass rods 
will be all that the windows need. The walls 
in both rooms should be papered to the ceiling 
and no frieze used. The ceilings should be in 
tones several shades lighter than the walls. 
The matting should be alike in both rooms and 
well covered with rugs. You are fortunate to 
have two fireplaces. If the ‘‘old-fashioned’’ 
mantel be a marble one, it may be greatly 
improved by having a wooden shelf made that 
follows the lines of the marble exactly and 
covering it with some plain stuff, like burlap or 
denim, the same shade as the walls. This will 
take away the cold appearance of the mantel 
and make a foundation for a few good pieces of 
pottery or brass. 





I have two bookeases, dark oak, on which I 
wish to place doors. One stands on curved 
legs about ten inches from floor, about five 
feet high and six feet long, divided in center. 
The other case reaches the floor, is nearly four 
feet long and about five and a half feet high. 
I would like glass divided in sections in some 
way, instead of one large glass in each door. 
Will you kindly suggest some design? Is the 
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glass really eut, or are light strips of wood 
used to mark out smaller sections? 0. H. 


The glass doors that you are planning for 
your bookeases are made in sections and fitted 
into traceried woodwork. It would be well to 
consult books on colonial furniture, as this is a 
characteristic treatment of that period. After 
selecting the design, the work should be placed 
in the hands of a skilful cabinetmaker. There 
are several good books on the subject. Adam 
Crocker Nye has compiled a volume of drawings 
which is published by William Helburn in New 
York, and the books brought out by Mr. George 
H. Polley of, Boston are full of beautiful 
designs. Most public libraries have these on 
their shelves. The traceried doors will be more 
in keeping with the bookcase standing on 
curved legs than with the other one. 





I would be gratified to receive suggestions as 
to how I can best develop a third-room attic into 
aden. The front attic is about 20 by 15 slant- 
ing roof, good light from front window, brick 
chimney in rear. Following out an idea sug- 
gested in ‘‘Successful Houses,’’ taken from THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, I thought this room could 
be modified at a moderate cost. I had thought 
of lathing the rafters near the roof and plaster- 
ing, allowing the beams to show, and tinting the 
plaster an Indian-red or a green, and wainscot- 
ing the sides to produce a Flemish oak effect, or 
else using buckram on the sides; the front 
attic to be separated from the back in black 
woodwork, and a fireplace of pressed or rough 
red brick facing the front. L. B. H. 


Your attic has charming possibilities for a 
den. The plan of lathing the rafters and leaving 
the beams exposed is an excellent one. The 
beams should be stained the same color as the 
wainscoting. The space above the wainscot- 
ing should be ealcimined a strong color and 
the same shade used between the beams. If 
you decide to have the high Flemish wainscot- 
ing and can get a shade of red in the caleimine 
that is a real brick-red like your fireplace and 
chimney-breast, it would be very effective; 
otherwise discard red altogether and use blue 
or green. If you wish to carry out the plan 
with little expense, it would be better to aban- 
don the high woodwork of Flemish oak and 
cover the walls with denim or burlap. Blue 
denim on the walls, a deep pumpkin color be- 
tween the beams, and all the visible woodwork 
like window-frames, doors, etc., stained Flemish 
oak, would be unusual and an agreeable change 
from the hackneyed so-called ‘‘oriental’’ dens. 
Sash-curtains of cotton stuff—if possible a blue 
and orange Scotch gingham—would be fitting 
with the jean or denim. With such a color 
scheme the light pressed brick would be more 
in harmony than the red brick. 





As many of the back numbers otf THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THe House BeavuTiruL and ‘Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE HovusE 
BEAUTIFUL. 


At the 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshal! Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 





ALICE E. NEALE 


1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strest 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Txirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 











** SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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Rookwood 
Pottery 


Grand Prize 
Paris 1900 


Rookwood Pottery 
was bought by 
European Muse- 
ums and collectors 
at Paris 
because of the 
originality and 
beauty of its 
many varieties. 
These qualities 
gained for it also 
the supreme dis- 
tinction of a 
Grand Prize. 


Eliza- 


OPPER, 


CKLES, 


This mark 
is incised 
on each 
piece. The 
ware is for 
sale by a dealer in 
hevery large city. A 
book about it will be 
sent on application. 


Rookwood Pottery, 
Cincinnati. 
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Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second-ciass matl matter. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES: A book of suggestions on the furnishing of homes, with over 
one hundred illustrations from photographs of actual rooms. The most complete 
book on the subject to be had. Price, $1.50. Address The House Beautiful, Chicago. 
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Imported Wilton 
Carpetings 








These extremely beautiful floor coverings 
are renowned for their rich colorings 
and artistic designs, as well as for their 
wearing. qualities. All of the patterns 
shown were made exclusively for us and 
are not obtainable elsewhere. +++ +++» 


Broadway and Dineteenth St., Dew York City 
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THE 
Asbestos Pad 
DINING. TABLES 


The Pad is made of especially 
prepared Asbestos, covered with 
fine cotton-flannel, and is of suf- 
ficient thickness for all purposes. 

No other pad is necessary, its 
use preventing moisture or hot 
dishes from injuring the most high- 
ly polished table. 

It is made to fold, and when 
not in use can be laid away. 

Made for any size table, round 
ur square, also in sections for ex- 
tended tables. 

Descriptive circular and prices 
sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY 


6221 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














CoLBy’s Reliable Furniture. 








The only 
Furniture 
Makers in 
Chicago that 
sell direct to 
the public. 
We make 
Furniture from 
original 
designs, and 
Tare Antique 
originals. 
The most 
extensive 
stock in the 
Country. 
Prices to suit 
the times. 




















Buy of the Maker. 
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Holiday Suggestions from THE NEW FURNITURE Catalogue. 
A complete Catalogue will be mailed to those requesting it. 




















BUNGALOW ARM CHAIR’ 
Weathered Oak Rush Bottom 


Weathered Oak 
20 inches high; top. 18 inches 





CHALET TABOURETTE 
Weathered Oak 
iriches high, 21 inches long 
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Holiday Suggestions from THE NEW FURNITURE Catalogue. 
A complete Catalogue will be mailed to those requesting it. 








No. 327 am” 
CELANDINE TEA TABLE 74 


“‘Gum-meta! Green 
24 inches high; top, 20 inches 
© 
4 “= 
The Tobey Furniture No. K 367 
; WEATHERED OAK BUFFET 
Size, S2 inches wide; 234 inches deep 
Extreme Length. 4 feet 6 inches 
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No, 32576 The Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago 
SPANISH ARM CHA 
Weathered Oak 
Spanish Leather 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECT‘ 
three-fold desire: to afford a ne« 
nication for architects; and to relie 
to numerous correspondents. It wv 


gether with mention of their special 


the extent of the directory shall d 
concerned, it should be stated that 
thing received, or to stop publicati 
or cessation should not be construc 


Y of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL”’ is conducted with a 
i convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
is of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
es. It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 


nd entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


hough the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
s reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 











ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


CHURCH & JOBSON 
Architects, 1233-35 Marquette Building, Ch 
Central 1747. 


FROST & GRANGER 


Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Stree 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


L. G. HALLBERG 
Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


JOHN HULLA 
Architect, 84 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Colon 
specialty. 


K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoin a 
Chicago. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 
1 Y.M.C. A. Building, 1: 
Telephone Central-1969 


Architect, 1217- 
Chicago. 
PATTON, FISHER & MII 


Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Ch 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 


PEABODY & BEAULE’ 


Architects, 1649 to 51 Monadnock Building 
Homes. 

GEORGE F. SCHUBERT 
Architect, 568 Sheffield Avenue, cor. Lincolr 
Telephone Lake View-120 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Bure 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors 


HENRY W. TOMLINS 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall 


,»17 Van Bur 
Telephone Harrison 783 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
FRANK H. NUTTE! 
Landscape Architect and Engineer, 710 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Park 
and Private Grounds. Correspondence so 


DAYTON, OHIO 

F. M. ANDREWS 
Architect, 91 19 Reibold Bldg., Dayt 
and business blocks. 


Telephone 


ord Building, 


Residences a 


Robey Streets, 


aSalle Street, 


Normand S$ 


ago. Modern 


treet, Chicago. 


eet, Chicago. 


Block, 254-6 


neteries, Public 


ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


W. K. COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “ The Antique Shop.” 


JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 

ART GLASS. 

SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 

son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 
CRETE WORK. 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE. 


AMERICAN STEEL ROOFING CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 


BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


FIRE PROOFING. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. ‘Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS. 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II]. 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 


199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 

roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 

BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Taylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 


199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 


METAL LATH. 
CANONSBURG IRON & STEEL CO.,, 421 
Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
METAL TILES. 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





“y, Fancy Linen Marker 
(mn) A dainty, artistic wreath with your initial 


inside (no extra charge for monogram). We 
will send you one with a bottle of fine in- 
delible ink, red or black, at a special intro- 
ductory price of only 25 cents. We want a 
good agent in each town for our fast-selling 
specialties. Write at once to 


LEWIS MFG. CO. Dept E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Avenue and Adams Street 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETC. 


OPEN DAILY, 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Art Senecl open continuously. For information 
apply t N. H. CARPENTER, Sec’y. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILM 
[VETSTRLANTERNS S WANTED oho A 


HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila. 

















TWO OF 
4 KIND! 


Fables in Slang 


(FIFTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND) 
AND 
ITS SUCCESSOR 


More Fables 


By GEORGE ADE. 


A GROWING HIT. 


EACH BOOK ONE DOLLAR, AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO 


For Elegant Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements; also fine Correspondence 
Stationery, Crests, Monograms, Address Dies, 


Book Marks, Stamping and hersgar hates send 


for samples to 


S. D. Childs & Co. 


140 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





J APANESE ART NOVELTIES 


rted direct from J ~ by Henry Arden, 
13 Beat 16th Street, New Yor Embroideries, Gowns, 

. Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet 
Pictures, Wall Papers, Grass Cloth, Bronzes. 





ON HAND 


The latest publications on Architecture and Industrial Art. 
Write for price list. Received of late, several books on modern 
styles of Furniture, Interior Decoration, Architecture, Orna- 
mentation, etc., etc. 


G. BROES VAN DORT 
218 La Salle St., Chicago 








CUP PLATES 


F. C. TURNER, 15 Broad, Norwich, Conn. 
Cup Plates with American and English 
scenes. Plates, Platters and Pitchers. Ex- 
quisite Cabinet or Wall Pieces. 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY’S AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE IDLE BORN 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


In collaboration with Reginald De Koven 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25 








]PON the completion of «*The Idle Born,’’ it was sub- 
mitted to the «*Smart Set’’ of New York, in competition 
their prize of $1,000 for the best novel of society. It 
n the prize over hundreds of other manuscripts which were 
1. Many were by famous authors. But ‘* The Idle 
’ was accepted, and the publishers never regretted it. 
story was issued in the magazine, and sold over one 
d and fifty thousand of the first issue. That the story is 
rkable there can be no question. ‘The strong plot deals 
New York society, and is in reality an exposition of the 
es and follies of the Smart Set. The first edition will 

f twenty-five thousand copies. 


LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW py 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 George Bernard Shaw 














Love Among fhe Artists 
b 








CAPITAL story of Bohemian life, written 
in Mr. Shaw’s most amusing style. There 
can be no doubt that this author is one of the 
most brilliant of present-day writers, and “ Love 
Among the Artists” is one of his best efforts. 


OTHER BOOKS BY T AME AUTHOR: 


Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant 


12mo, Cloth, Two Volumes, $2.50 


The Perfect Wagnerite 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


A SOUL IN BRONZE 


SOUL : By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
§ 


IN 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 
BRONZE "T‘HIS work appeared originally in a California 
magazine, and attracted wide attention. It is 
“f ; the story of an Indian who, in education, charac- 
CONSTANCE} ter, and honor, is capable of filling the social 
GODDARD: position of a white man. He is a remarkable 
DUBOI S} character, whose only handicap is that he was born 
1 red man; but this is an insurmountable difficulty, 
nd forms the basis of the story. It is full of 
iterest and charm, some critics having gone so 
far as to compare it with “ Ramona.” 
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The Monk Wins. A novel by Epwarov H. & 


Cooper. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Che - 


Mr. Cooper’s earlier books, ‘* Mr. Blake of Newmarket,”’ and 
“* The Marchioness Against the County,’”’ have shown him so ad- 7 
mirable a teller of racing stories that a new sporting novel by him nk 
must find favor with the reading public. (8) ins 
Nude Souls. By Benjamin Swirr. Author of 
‘<The Tormentor,” ‘* The Destroyer,’’ ‘¢Dart- 


nell,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*«To turn away from romance is sometimes a tonic, and any one 
who is so obviously sincere as Mr. Benjamin Swift is an author 
who, to say the least of it, must be reckoned with.”’—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


Long Live the King. A novel by Guy Boorusy 
Uniform with «‘Love Made Manifest.’? 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

No man now writing has more ability in constructing a vivid, 
thrilling story of adventure than Mr. Guy Boothby. His “ Dr. 


Nikola” stories have given him a wide following, which this new 
novel is more than likely to increase. 


Graustark: The Story of a Love Behind 
a Throne. By Georct Barr McCurcueon. 
16mo, cloth $1.25. 

A romantic novel by a new writer, with an American hero, and | Sane H. COOPER 


for a heroine the beautiful Princess Yetive of Graustark. The story 
is full of action from beginning to end; it combines the interest of 
**The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and the charm of “ Princess Aline,” 
and yet it is fresh and original. 











The Fortune of a Day. Stories of Italian life. By Grace Ertery Cuanninc-Sterson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. Channing- Stetson knows Italy as few foreigners do, and her stories are filled with all the color and character of 
the country. 
The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman K. 
Viete. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
As delightfully fantastic a story as one could wish; it is light, 
bright, romantic, and impossible. It deserves a place beside 
** March Hares.”’ 
Griselda. A novel by Basit Kinc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


The story of an American girl who succeeds to the title of 
Countess of Lomond, and her love for young Lord Lomond. 


Little Lords of Creation. By H. A. Keays. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The story of a first boy and his up-bringing by his parents. 

The mistakes and trials of the father and mother, and their final 


arrival at wisdom and success, are told with much humor. The ex- 
periences are just what all parents must have with their first child. 


The Engrafted Rose. A novel by Emma 
Brooke. Author of ‘*Life the Accuser,’’ ‘*A 
Superfluous Woman,”’ ‘*'Transition,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“* Here is a good novel, at once strong and sound. . . . Notable 
among the fiction of the day.”,-—Academy. 


_ _ “* The story is one which we, at least, could not put aside until 
finished.”’—S?. James’ Gazette. 


“Holds ones’ interest as one reads. . . . The pleasure of this 
cleverly devised tale is doubled by the cleverness of its telling.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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A CHILD OF THE SUN 


By CHARLES EUGENE BANKS 


Illustrated with sixteen oil paintings, reproduced in colors, by Louis Betts. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
First edition sold out before publication. Second large edition nearly ready. 


TALE for young people; the story of a brave, chival- 
rous Indian lad, chosen by the Great Spirit to deliver 
people from a terrible curse. It is full of poetry and 
lor and action; the boy is a boy’s hero, and children the 
orld over will read the book with the keenest interest. 
Ihe illustrations consist of sixteen oil paintings reproduced 
colors; they show the boy in his whole daily life, in 
is pleasures and quarrels, in the fight with the Crooked 
ne, where every muscle is strained to overcome the 
Dwarf, in the woods with his bow and arrows, in the 
uncil where he protects the white child, and so forth. 
Che pictures are extraordinary, and will be a delight not 
to children, but the manliness of the hero and his 
wing strength will be of interest to grown-ups. 











THE CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


]N a recent interview, Mr. Moore sa t he had been writing fifteen years before his work became at ali known; 

he had written thirty-six books, and none of them had ever been a success. Finally he wrote ** The Jessamy 
Bride,’” and his place among the great ry men of the century was assured. ‘This book has sold over one hundred 
thousand copies, and there is no decre e demand. Every one who has read ‘* The Jessamy Bride’’ will wel- 
come a new book from the same pen he Conscience of Coralie’? is the result of five years’ work on the part 
of the author, and is presented as a book which will strengthen Mr. Moore’s reputation. It is a modern love story, 
and is told with all the charm and inter ‘* The Jessamy Bride.’ Judging by the advance orders, the sale of the 
book will be enormous, and it will undoubtedly be the most talked of book of the autumn. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE cana? BRIDE. 62d thousand. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Bookman says of it: An praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles 
Lamb, must we welcome, though in e romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little too much of for strict 
truth. . . Mr. Moore has the h f the time and of the special circle at his finger ends. He has lived 
in its atmosphere, and his transcripts ar of vivacity ‘¢The Jessamy Bride” is a very good story. 


THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN (NELL GWYNN), 
AND OTHERS. | 12mo, ciotn, $1.50 


VOLUME of capital short stories relating to eighteenth-century characters—Nel] Gwynn, 

Kittie Clive, ho Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and David Garrick. They are bright, 
witty, and dramatic. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore had a | idea when he undertook to throw into story form some of the traditional 
incidents of the history of the stage earlier English days. Nell Gwynn, Kitty Clive, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Abbington, and others are cleverly depi with much of the swagger and flavor of their times.— The Outlook. 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S AUTUMN BOOKS 


MORE FABLES 
By GEORGE ADE 


Illustrated, 16mo, $1.00 


immense no author of the present 


generation has achieved so firm a place 








in American letters in so short a time as 
Mr. George Ade. His first book, “Artie,” 
was instantly recognized as a humorous 
work of exceptional merit, and his name 
was coupled with those of Twain, Ward, 
Nye, and the other American humorists. 
His next productions were ‘Pink 
Marsh,” ‘Doc’ Horne,” and “Fables in 
Slang,” and each is as different from the other as can be. 
“Fables in Slang” has been read by everybody, and “More 
Fables” will be welcomed by all who enjoy wholesome fun 


which is free from bitterness and vulgarity. The advance orders 


for the book give evidence that it will have even a larger sale 


than “ Fables in Slang.”’ 


Mr. Ade’s books are as follows: 


Artie: A Story of the Streets and of the Town. 
With many pictures by John T. McCutcheon. 16mo, 


$1.25. Same, paper, so cents. 30th thousand. 


Pink Marsh: A Story of the Streets and of the 
Town. With forty full-page pictures by John T. 
McCutcheon, uniform with ‘‘Artie.’” 16mo, $1.25. 


8th thousand. 


Doc’ Horne: A Story of the Streets and of the 
Town. With many illustrations by John T. McCutcheon. 


16mo, $1.25. 8th thousand. 


Fables in Slang: A Book of Moral Stories. With 
forty-five full-page illustrations by Clyde J. Newman. 
16mo, $1.00. 58th thousand. 
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| Reape their autumn publications, Messrs. Herbert 8. Stone & 
Company have several books which will be of importance to 
public and private libraric 








THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD 


By Joun Giype. With a portrait frontispiece. 12mo, $2.00. 


is the first detailed it of FitzGerald’s life ever written, and it is intended to be a definitive 
biograr ny 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


By G. Bernarp SuHaw, author of “ Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” 
I2mo, $1.50. 


A new volume by Mr. Shaw, which contains ** The Devil’s Disciple,’’ and other plays written since 
t mes appeared 


BETWEEN THE ANDES AND THE OCEAN 


By Wiuiam Eceroy Curtis, author of “ The Yankees of the East.” 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2 


IO 


An account of an interest rney through the countries of South America. It contains valuable 
»rmation concerning the re the countries, and is told in the author’s interesting style. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 


By W. H. Wikins, editor of ‘‘The Romance of Isabel, Lady 
Burton.” 2 vols. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, $7.50. 


['wo sumptuous volun in account of the life and times of the Consort of George I. It is 
itten in the style of the last memoirs, and the story is intensely interesting. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS IN MANY LANDS 


By Louise Jorpan Miin. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


Descriptions of the mart ms and ceremonies of many countries. 


FAMOUS TRIALS OF THE CENTURY 


By J. B. Artay. With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 


Accounts of the most int trials of our time—The Burke & Hare Case, The Queen against 
Courvoisier, The Queen against } ne Smith, The Tichborne Case, etc. 


CHAPTERS OF ILLINOIS HISTORY 


By Epwarp G. Mason. With a portrait frontispiece. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


its history, by an undoubted authority. Mr. Mason's work is of 
t 1] iit 1e° 
1 all libraries. 











TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Herbert S. Stone & Company, “stn; Chicago 


























ADVERTISEMENTS 


AN EFFECTIVE DES- 
IGN WITH A: FEW 

STRONG WORDS 

OF ARGUMENT 
WILL DO IT. 

3 3 3 3 93 
TELL VS WHAT 

YOV WANT TO SAY- 
WE DO THE REST. 


WE ARE 


ILLVSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


HALF TONE ZINC ETCHING 
sf WOOD & WAX ENGRAVINGS 
WE DO THE ENGRAVING FOR THIS PUBLICATION 


La OIS BNRONING 
COMPA 


346-396 DEARBORN aN ee 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Artistic Rooms 


EAUTIFUL Walls and Artistic Rooms are not so much a mat- 
ter of lavish expense as of good taste in selecting the materials to 
beautify them. Hence every article we show is selected wholly 

with regard to its decorative and artistic value in design and color. 

Our stock, perhaps the most exclusive in the United States, comprises Fine 
European and American Wall Papers, Burlaps, Buckrams, Japanese Leather Tapestries, 
Cretonnes, India Prints, Taffetas, Furniture Coverings, Curtains, Laces, etc. 

ll as the expensive articles, that are truly beautiful, 
and we employ men of good taste to combine these articles for you in artistic effects, 
whether it be for an entire house, an Oriental Room, a Den, or a Cozy Corner. 

Our representatives will call on out-of-town patrons with a complete line of our 
decorative materials, to make suggestions and to give estimates 

In writing us please give as much information as possible about what you desire to 
decorate, that we may more intelligently offer suggestions. 


John L. Nelson & Bro. Co. 


47 Jackson Blvd., Between State Street and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











We have the inexpen aS wel 





Fine Wall Papers Draperies Interior Decoration 











4 —concentrate the 
rays of light where 
We will send this adjustable table lamp li ght i is needed—by 
to any address in the U.S., express pre- 
paid, upon receipt of........@2.95 using an 


J Espersen 
85 . e 
ARTISTIC DECORATIONS. Adjustable Shade Lamp 


d Adapted to use at any desk, table, piano, type- 
These Papier Mache decorations, Is, cozy writer, bench, etc., where incandescent electric 
corners, ond rooms, are truly artist productions of light is obtainable. Increases light 50 per cent. 
famous pieces, put the pictures above not convey an Adjustable to any position. Completely shades 
adequate idea of the artistic excellence of the originals. A the eyes. Hand some _ - 
small ta will hold them in place; no | nails to mar illustrated cata- 
your walls. They do not break like ir r plaster, and 
cost less than half as much. As gifts paper weddings q 
they are very appropriate ‘/ agents desired in 
ARMOR, No. 801, shown above, is 34 n., finished in] eachcity. Address 
antique or bright iron or bronze, asd t Price, $5.00 
each, express prepaid PACIFIC 
ORIENTAL HEADS, Nos. 851, 852, 854 and 855, are life-size,| 7, ELECTRIC 
weight oniy 6 ounces, finished in Orier colors. Price, co.. 
$2.00 each, postage prepaid 204 Main St. 
FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS, life-size, ir from $2 to $5 La Crosse, 


Send for “Artistic Decorations,” a booklet showing other designs. If 





National Bank, Milwankee. 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS, Milwaukee, Wis. 





plete | 
your dealer will not supply you, remit direct to + Reference, First / Wis., U.S.A. pr ostenny pret 


YI TIIITTTTHL 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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Ge Antique Shop. 


W. K. Cowan & ComMPANY, 


203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











The approaching Holidays and the autumn Weddings suggest a 
need of shopping for gifts. 


This store offers distinct advantages to lovers of artistic things. 





COLONIAL _| ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE CHINA 


ANTIQUE 
and 
MODERN 

















SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


ENGLISH 
GLASS 











Old COPPER 
and BRASS 


Decorative 
NOVELTIES 


Our store in the Fine Arts Building is one of the show places 


of Chicago, and we are always pleased to have visitors look through 


our establishment. 


Though our specialty is Colonial Furniture, we are equipped for 


special order work, and the services of our designers and artisans are 


at your command. 





Our Booklet, Things Colonial, is now ready, and 


is yours for the asking 








When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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PICKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 





ALIFORNILIA (|g 




















HE comfortable 

! St. Louis is b 
Lake City, for 

interest passed and th 
unequaled in this coun 
free from storms, land 
car of the modern pa 


ANOTHER THING 





sions go the same wa 
parties travel in Pullma 
clean and less expensiv 
Let me send you maps 

for our book on Ce 

trated We have ano 
addition ad szx cents 


r Europe, the route through Colorado is singularly 


m Chicago and St. Louis, Wednesdays. These 


an the standard Pullman sleeper. 


interesting way of going there from Chicago or 
» of Denver, the Rio Grande Railways and Salt 
reason that aside from the numerous points of 
vdeur of the Colorado mountain scenery, which is 


and cloudbursts. We run a luxurious sleeping 
hrough from Chicago to the coast by this way. 


Our once-a-week personally conducted excur- 


urist cars, which are very comfortable, exquisitely 


ticket rates; and if you like, enclose six cents in postage 
2 beautiful work, of literary excellence and profusely illus- 
ly illustrated book about Colorado. It will be sent for an 














P. S. EUSTIS, General 


Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Sn en ne 


The Most 
W onderful 
Scene in 


the World 


Is the Grand Cafion 
of Arizona, now 
reached by rail from 


Williams on the 


Santa Fe Route 


instead of by stage 


as formerly. 


A short, easy and 
inexpensive side trip 
for transcontinental 


travelers. 


Full particulars 


furnished by 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO 
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15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicais 


every week Thinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 


and ANYONE wishing to collect 
clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 








Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 





























BUILDERS OF NATIONS. 


The press reports at the time gave very 
inadequate summaries of the address recently 
delivered before the International Commercial 
Congress, at Philadelphia, by Mr. George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central Railway. Since then the paper 
has been printed as No. 26 of the “Four Track 
Series,” and may be obtained on application. 
As a general exposition of the relationship of 
the railways of America to the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural interests of the 
country, Mr. Daniels’ paper was, so far as I 
have seen, the broadest and most interesting 
discussion that the subject has at any time had. 
No one can read it without having brought 
home to him the marvelous part that the rail- 
ways have played in building up the greatest 
of all nations.—Zown Topics, 











**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" contains over one hundred illustrations of well-furnished rooms. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY 
AND A JOY FOREVER 


A reproduction of an Antique Dutch Chair, 
finished in Flemish Oak, with cane or leath- 
er seat. Solidly built on the true colonial 
lines. A handsome, dignified and comfort- 
able chair. An ornament to any house. 

Sent by freight or express on receipt of 
price, $7.00. Designs and estimates for 
special furniture furnished on application. 


W. F. Halstrick, #422" 





“THE ROYAL” 


Resilient Cotton Felt Mattress 


$14.60 


(Adopted by German Government) 


Better and more Sanitary than Hair 
Mattress. Not sold in a eters in 
the United State 


Church and Lodge Cushions. a Spegiaity 
2ft.6in. wide,. . $ 8.25 
2 NN 5 ge 9.85 
3 ft. 6in. ‘wide, og uh ee. a 
ot. Wy 6 ke ke eS 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, - 14.00 
All 8 it. 4i in. long. 
50 cents extra if made in two sections. 

i a : . Folding Bed, 6ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. $11.00 

acu sabcasantab ars tee inherit... 


Illustrated Boo Freeon Application. Express charges prepaid anywhere. 


PENNINGTON & CO., 607 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 














L. W. KERNEY 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Asbestos Dining-Table Pad 


221 Wentworth Avenue 
H. S. STONE & Co., 
Publishers House Beautiful, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed check for settle- 
ment of advertising account to date. The returns 
from our advertisement in the House Beautiful have 
been very satisfactory. We have received 54 
orders for our Asbestos Dining-Table Pads, in each 
of which has been distinctly mentioned the House 
Beautiful. We shall continue to advertise with 
you, as we are thoroughly convinced that you have 
a good medium for a good thing. 
Very respectfully, 
L. W. KERNEY. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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_ P-NEL.SON - COMPANY: 

















« “3 Ny s/ 


mot ge TO US in regard to deco- 


rating of any description. Our 
Fall Importations and New Domestic 


Wall Papers, Burlaps and Nobelties 
are ready. 


A representative will call ANYWHERE. 


Ww. P. NELSON COMPANY 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ENVIRONMENTS, A BOOKLET FREE TO PARTIES WHO 
contemplate decorating :: : : :: Samples mailed. 























ELEMISH 
PLATE AND 
CUP RACK 


Sent anywhere in the 
U. S. by express upon 
receipt of 
$2.00 
Effective, artistic, and 
, useful for the dining 
s room. Designed espe- 
"cially to show beautiful 
a effects of China. 36 in. 
| long, 16 in. high, finished 
in the now popular Flem - 
ish Oak. 


CHICAGO PLATE 
RACK CO. 
345 Wabash Avenue 
7 a 
‘| CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





» We make 
fo order 
any thine 
you want 
in fine 
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VENETIAN LANTERNS 


FOR HALLS AND TO ASSOCIATE 
WITH ORIENTAL FURNISHINGS 


One of the Most Complete 
Collections of Lanterns 
Ever Assembled. 


F 1343 
9 in. wide, 18 in. higl 
$5.00 


F1349 
n. wide, 19 in. high. 
$8.50 


rua h 
* > 161 = Hi 4 Chains. oorish. 
6 in ra high fi \ 8 in. Wide, 18 in. high. 


}Chains. Moorish. 
in.wide, 21% in. high 


$5.75 


ALL HAVE OIL FOUNT WITH BURNER 

AND CHIMNEY. ALL HAVE VENETIAN 

) GLASS EXCEPT Fi349 WHICH HAS 
F344 DIFFERENT COLORED GLASS JEWELS. 


5'% in. wide, 11% in. hig! 
$1.10 


CARSON PIRIE Scott & Co. 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STS., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


7% in. wide, 16 in. high. 
$2.50 
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fee “OUP ALO Tins 


For a handsome and durable finish, 
nothing can equal Supremis. It brings 
out the beauty of the wood, and makes 
an old floor look like new. It has all 
the beauty of a wax-finish without 
its dangerous slipperiness. 

Send for our booklet, ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of Floors,’’ covering every 
possible point. 








Chicago Varnish Company 
Established 1865 
New York 


Chicago Boston 











—_ 


HEN you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “ sleep sound 

o’nights,”’ you should deposit your valuables 

in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 

Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 
Secretary and Manager 
Telephone 1814 Harrison 

















The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
New YorK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI. 304 Main St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St. 8T. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard’St. SAN FRANCISCO, 117 & 119 Market St, 


a 





Polygon 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 


it is corrugated. 


Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. B, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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CHICAGO 


ee 


e Cent 
ie, Inde 


“Th 
“TI 
Om: 


‘Pictures and Notes 
En wal 


Is an illustra 


Chicago-O 
Send for a free copy. 


aha ©° Minneapolis © St. Paul | 


= 


AND OMAHA 


DAILY SERVICE 


rough Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
n line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 
terloo, We bster City and Fort Dodge. 
limi qd” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
Limite sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 
»» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 
cE “XNTeSs sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 
dining car. 





SHORT LINE 


| from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
through sleeping car, 
t-parlor car. 
S AND TICKETS 
F RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 


SON, G. P. A, 
CHICAGO 


1.C.R.R. 

















MM IcHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA 





FALLS AC 


«The 
Pan-American 
Route é 











Detroit, Chi 
and the West 
Buffal 
Boston, 

the East 











running directly by and within full view of Niagara Falls, 

ng its day trains five minutes at Falls View to permit its 

y a view of the great cataract from an clevated point, an 
ed by no other line. ; 

al trains atrive at and depart from the Grand Central 

ck the only railroad depot in the city, and located in the 

| and entertainment section, from which all portions of the 

are easily accessible. Fr pa rama 9 2 pe Fe 


L. D. HEUSNER W.H. UNDERWOOD 


nah mameegey 


Genera! Western 
Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 





PED Eee L 


SLECODDD EEN) 
CORECELLG Ett 














General Eastern 
Passenger Agent 


BUFFALO 
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